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gS Wirtu this Number of HarpeEr’s 
WEEKLY our readers will receive gratui- 
tcusly a magnificently illustrated 

EIGHT-PAGE SUPPLEMENT, 
containing a splendid double page pic- 
illustrated story, an- 
of Lorp LytTrTon’s 

PARISIANS,” 


ture, an inieresting 

ment 
~'y a 

other literary and artistic attractions of 


install 
N 


i’ 


other 


new ovel, and 


the very highest order. 
With the next Number of Harper’s 
WEEKLY will be sent out gratuitously a 


splendidly illustrated E1GuHT-PAGE Sup 
I P, 
PLEMENT, containing a choice variety of 


reading matter and attractive pictures 


OUR 
‘I 
the most remarkabie picture in the annals 
With a sudden stride 


of powerful communities have 
in the 


NORTHWESTERN GRANARY. 
VHE growth of the Northwestern States, 


as described in the recent census, offers 


of nations. a group 


sprung up 


wilderness, and in a few years have 


siurpassed the reatness of many Europ in 


ivdoms. All the advantages of modern 
civilization have been carried to the fertile 
territory that surrounds the sources of the 
Mi Sipp. Schools and « ollege Ss, railways 


and roads, fine cities and prosperous Vv illages 


& population enterprising and public spirit 


ed beyond example, fill the wide landscape 
where twenty years ago the Indian had 
scarcely abandoned his hunting field, and 
the settler was aiming his first blows at 
the primeval forest. The State of Minne 
gota, trom a popul ition of 6000 in 1850, has 
risen within twenty years to 429,000; Wis 
consin, from 300,000 in 1850, to 1,054,000 in 
1270 Nebraska and Kansas, Dakota and 
Montana, flourishing States or Territoric 

have searcely yet driven the savages from 


Iowa, from 192,000 inhabit 


ago, has risen to 1,194,000; 


heir borders 


ants twenty years 


while the older States of Illinois, Michigan, 
Missouri, and Indiana, that form the ext 
rior line of the new empire, seem to hav 
lost little of their progressive vigor. Ten 


millions of people encircle the borders of the 
great lakes and rivers, and ten millions more 
are soon to gather around the ceutral waters 
of the continent. 


} 
ue 


A power has been developed in this recent 
wilderness of which not many nave formed a 
The Northwestern States 


just conception, 
are already the producing section of the 
continent, and hold that rigid control over 
all the rest that lies 
feed their fellow It 


to name the millions of bushels of wheat, the 


evel with those who 


men. would be useless 


hundreds of millions of bushels of corn, the 
limitless’ profusion of beef, bacon, 


| prod- 
uce of various kinds, that spring from this 
matchles#territory, and pour out their cease 

to to 
Within a few years the once savage fields of 
Minnesota and Wisconsin 
sources of plenty to London and New York. 
Their fertility for the present seems bound 
less, and the tide of cultivation is still pou 

ing Westward, finding new scenes of prolific 


less supplies America and Europe. 


have become the 


agriculture. What Egypt was to Constan 
tinople or Africa to Rome, what Dantzic and 
Odessa 
Northwest 


and 


were to England and France, the 
has become to the Anglo-Saxon 
but for 

dented profusion of its ceaseless produc tive 


FACE } the sudden and unprece- 
ss, but for the energy of its farmers, and the 
Vigorous republicanism of its people, it 1s 
not difficult to see that the progress of man 
kind must have been checked for the want 
of food. Starvation would have thinned the 
manufactories of New England, and the high 
prices of corn must have borne heavier upon 
the laborers of « very land, 


he claims of the Northwest upon the 
rest of the community, North, South, o1 
Kast, are evident. It will not do to disre 


gard the demands of those who give us our 


food. Whatever they ask in reason should 
be granted. And the single aim which now 
seems to agitate*the great body of the food 
producing portion of the Union is the im 


provement of our means of internal commu 


n LL1oOn, 
the dee 
ne 
Wisconsin by easy 
Atlantic po 


Whether bv canals o1 railroads, or 
of the 
the corn fields of Minnesota and 


pening water-courses, the con 
tion of 
and sure transit with the 
rte 


form the 
ternal politics, and 


must tor many years 


leading question of our in 


can nD fail to fix the attention of the ma- 
jority of the people. In it will be swallow 
ed | the less important, because already 

ned, purposes that have governed 
poli i parties in the past. The next Con- 


rress Will be called upon to discuss without 












faction and in no illiberal spirit the ques- 
tien of the day. Nor, we believe, will it be 
difficult to provide some ready means of sat- 
isfying the demands of the farmers, and of 
quieting that unusual agitation which has 
aprung up in the busy West. The farmers 
should unite upon some definite object ; 
they should present their claims distinctly 
before the community; they should point 
out what to them seems the surest means 
of opening their resources to the Eastern 
consumer, and indicate what railway facili- 
ties they require, or what cheaper means of 
transit may necessary to satisfy their 
wants. Thus far they have occupied them- 
selves in pointing out the evil to be reme- 
died rather than in determining the surest 
and most effective cure. Yet it is plain that 
if, as the census assures, corn that is worth 
ninety cents a bushel in Boston is burned 
for fuel in Minnesota, the of food 
must be at once prevented by the whole en- 


be 


waste 


ergy of the community. 

We would suggest, at the same time, the 
warning to the farmers of the Northwest that 
they should avoid the entanglements of fa 
tions and the unwise counsels of insincers 
politica) leaders. The government and the 
people are anxious to satisfy all their wishes. 
rheir interests are the interests of the whol 
nation. Their claims are allowed to be just ; 
nor, we believe, will there be any opposition 
of importance to any scheme they may pre 
sent that will serve to lessen the price of 
the profits of the farmer 
A calm and practical discussion of the be 


food and increase 


means of opening new avenues of trade to 
the Northwest 
difficulty, and there could be no more patri 
otic gcecupation for people 
than to give their chief attention for the fu 
ture to the development of the bound! 

resources of the country, to cover the land 


will se to remove every 


ve 


or humane our 


with a well-digested scheme of railways, and 
to bind more closely together the East an 
the West. We believe, indeed, that the n 
tional government should lend its aid to tl 
mprovement of the public highways, a 
control them, and that a direct route by 1 
should be oy ned from New York to Minn: 


ota as speedily as possible, « pabole of bring 


ing to the sea-board the immense harves 
of the new Territories, and cheapening the 
food of the whole nation. It seems an ex 


cess of absurdity that the public roads should 
be held by private spec ulators, or that th 
great avenues of national intercourse should 
be taken from the control of the pe ople. 


IRISH EDUCATION, 
WHat a plain trait of the ridiculous was 
attached to Mr. GLADSTONE’s Irish Universi 
ty bill grows more evident as the returns of 


lrish education are newly examined. Ir 
land already abounds in colleges and com 
mon schools. It has the Queen’s Colleges, 


the Dublin University, Trinity, which is 
nearly free to all, and which can easily be 
made wholly non-sectarian, and various les 
noted seminaries. No Irishman who desires 
it There no 
part of the country in which the national 
schools have not to some extent penetrated. 


need want an education. is 


Yet of the population of Ireland, amounting 
to more than 5,000,000, a little greater than 
that of the State of New York, there are only 
2,100,000 who read and More 
than one-half of the people are wholly unin 


ean write, 
structed, notwithstanding the profusion of 
colleges and schools, and the notion of tempt 
ing such a population to new efforts in learn 
ing by the creation of another university is 
scarcely less absurd than to offer them light 
or air where they want food and clothing. 
Of the opportunities of education they have 
more than enough; of the wish for it 
gularly little. 

Why is it that so large a part of the peo 
ple of Ireland choose to remain wholly un- 


, sin 


instructed, and that the various grades of 
education which have been so liberally sup- 
plied to them by the English government 
have been almost wholly neglected? En 
gland has done far better for the instruction 
of the [rish race than its own; yet the Irish 
population continues to be the store-house 
from which the ignorance of two worlds is 
The uncultivated Irish 


supplied. swarm 
into the English cities, supplying an ex 
traordinary proportion of the crime and 
pauperism of Liverpool or London, It is 


from Ireland that the chief part of our own 
uneducated citizens come, and the chief part 
of our disorders. The cities of New York 
and would be freed from nearly 
eighty per cent. of their crime if some meth- 


sJoston 


od could be found to educate their Ivish 
population. If educated, the Irish would 
not, perhaps, sink below any of their fel- 


lows; so long as they are left uninstructed, 
they must ever remain a menace to civiliza- 
tion. 

Of the 
the 
on 


enormous mass of is which 


rnorance 


recent census depicts in gloomy colors 


its educational maps, an alarming pro- 
portion is found in our Eastern States and 


cities. New York and Pennsylvania have 


| 





several hundred thousand of the wholly un- 
educated over ten years of age, and New En- 
gland is not much better off. In Germany, 
of 40,000,000 of people, only a few thousand 
of the helpless or imbecile are uninstructed ; 
in the State and city of New York 200,000 
persons, many of them active politicians, 
are wholly ignorant. And for this class of 
citizens we are chiefly indebted to Ireland. 
Its least instructed population seem to have 
been the first to emigrate. And that our re- 
publican institutions shake and quiver be- 
neath the vast inroad of foreign ignorance 
and prejudice, who can wonder? 

The ignorance of Ireland is chiefly due to 
the influence of the Romish priests. The na- 
tional schools have been in existence since 
1834, but their beneficial progress has been 
constantly impeded by the open hostility of 
Rome. The Protestant portion of the pop- 
are nearly all educated. The 
man Catholics have been driven from the 


ulation Ro- 
public schools, and it has now become the 
most pressing duty of every Irish patriot to 
that this state of things shall continuc 
no longer, and that the people of his native 


Bee 


land, so capable of vying with the German 
or the American in many of the higher traits 
of 


hemispheres with all the advantages arising 


civilization, may be provided in both 
from the possession of a careful education. 
The chief want of Ireland is a compulsory 
A law obliging all 
children to attend the public schools 
would prove of benetit 
depressed population than all the agitation 


system of instruction. 
Its 
its 


more signal to 


of home rule or the seliish turbulence of its 
politicians. Had Mr. GLADSTONE and his 
liberal allie enforced this simple plan of 


national renovation, he would have won at 
last the gratitude of every Irishman, and not 
all the clamors of the Romish priests nor all 
the telegrams of the Vatican, we believe, 
ould have prevented him from gaining a 
ertect triumph in the strugyle to attain | 
n. We trust that every intelligent Lrish 
nan inthe Old or the New World will at ones 
take up the cause of education, and never 
t until all his countrymen are provided at 
it with the common elements of knowl 
e. In this way only can the ease and 
rosperity of his native land be provided 
for most effectually Nor will it then be 
y longer said of the Irish portion of ow 
people that they are ever the willing instru 


ments of corrupt politicians and the chief 
( ultivated, 


they may at ] 


langer of our free institutions 
ast form 


he firmest prop of that gencrous republic 


itelligent, orderly, 
hich has provided for them equality, inde- 


ndence, and a peaceful home It would be 

| for our own new Board of Education to 
rofit by the example of Ireland, and repel 
been so fatal to 


to 


influenees which have 


me 


publie instruction in both hemispheres 


remove the public schools wholly from the 
control of corrupt politicians and selfish 
priests. 


RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 

IN our columns devoted to religious inte}l- 
ligence may be found the striking incidents 
in the progress of the churches, prepared 
with written fresh 
Of all the powerful chords of popular feeling, 


care, and with details. 
the sacred impulses of religion have with us 
the most extensive rule—more vigorous than 
the political, more active even than the jove 
of gain. We may safely boast that our coun- 
all 


sible is read by 


try is the most sincerely religious of 
the 


nearly all its people, that the school-hanse 


modern nations, that 
and the church are always found close to- 
gether, and that, except in the wildest of the 
distant settlements or the loneliest of our in 
land districts, there is no portion of our coun 
try where the disciple of the Divine Master is 
not found reading the Sermon on the Mount, 
and teaching charity and purity to the rud 
est listener. We believe, or at the least we 
trust, that the tendency of the faith of our 
people is toward simplicity and useful deeds, 
the active rather than the speculative por 
tions of our creed—that they prefer the plain 
and life of the modest 
teacher of the Word to the grand ceremonial 
of the cathedral or the artificial eloquence 


unassuming most 


of ambitious priests. 

We foreign 
critics of forgetting the higher element of 
life in the lower, and of being a nation whol- 
ly devoted to the love of gain. There is no 
doubt a foundation for the No- 
where is the wild chase of wealth more act- 
ive or more desperate than with us. No- 
where are such vast fortunes won in a single 
lifetime, or such of 
character, and hope exhibited in the fierce 
desire be rich. 


are sometimes accused by 


charge. 


endless wrecks fame, 


to The prisons teem with 


| our ruined gamblers. The miseries of thou- 


| 


sands are not seldom required to make up 
the opulence ot one. Our palace 8 are otten 
palaces of fraud, and the stain of irretriev- 
able ignominy sometimes accompanies our 
Yet there is no 
nation that gives more freely or more ration- 


ally to the cause of religion or to the poor, 


most successful enterprises. 





| 
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that is more fruitful in missionary 


activi 
that provides a larger portion of its popula. 
tion willing to teach the ignorant or help 
the barbarous, or that is more thy rou hie 
penetrated with the ruling pring iple of te. 
ligion—to lend aid to others. And slow), ag 
men rise every where above the lowe grades 


of animal life, we may yet hope that free. 
dom gives religion fullest play, and that We 
may detect its in 
schemes of education, charity, and reform, 
There is, therefore, no nation more keg nly 
alive than our own to the v: , 


influence our Widening 
8 


irying phases of 
religious thought, or the more practical pe. 
Whatever 
the great denominations intend; what the 
Vatican teaches to its kneeling followers. 
what rebellious Germany plans against the 


sults of religious movements. 


encroaching Pope; what gleams of Protess. 
ant progress break over Spain; what light 
there is in Italy ; how China or M idagascar 
listens to the missionary, or Mexico oper 
Inquisition to Protestant teachers; wher 
the vast host of Baptists and Methodists 
are planting their chapels at the rate 

a day; 


5 its 


e 


how the cathedrals are deserted. 


the meeting-house filled—the incidents of 
the whole religious world, indeed, hay: bo 
such keen observers our own pul In 
fact, the high questions of practical faith 


than evel 
rhe destiny of En. 
rope, and possibly of human prog 


pends upon a latent intellectual st1 


have already more entered inte 


the arena of politics. 


that is moving among the 


acles and the pilgrimages, the dect1 S an 
the practices, of the Middle Ages are « 
more invoked to check the tide of rational 
faith, and the genius of the Re ma é 
tends again with the clouds it once pierced 
and the givantie s1 perstition it maimed and 
detied The secular pr is become caref 
to record the latest phases of 1 re 5 
movements, and the « | seemed ¢ 
hoe al tl ea er port 1 Of the present 
‘ il md the « e ol he last betwe n 
re and theo nm our ¢ n day 
exchanged f il } hie of b i 
Nor cat erature ever { oO rel @ 
handmaid of religion thout |e yt hb 
of its higher excellence MILTON, ADDISON, 
JOHNSON, Pope, WORDSWORTH, COLEI E, 
SouTuery, D rE, TASSO even GOETHE, 
SCHILLER—the historians and the philogo- 
phers, novelists, painters, sculptors, have 
won their most stirring themes from the wide 
store-house of religious speculation The 
most powerful of human intellects, the most 
splendid of the ereations of human faney, 
have been those that have followed the light 


of inspiration, or borrowed a faint element 
the humanity 


of divine tenderness nim \ 
Nor can the humbier la 


\ 


from 
an inspired ideal 
bor of-the press approac h that periection to 


which it steadily aims until it gives to its 
readers a careful outline of the events of the 
religious world, of the progress of all phil 
anthropic labors, and the purification of so 
ciety. To make all men industrious, intelli- 
gent, moderate, sincere, is the common aim 


of letters and of religion. 


VIENNA’S MISTAKE. 
THE opening of the Vienna Exhibition 
has been followed bv a series of dis ‘pp. nt 
ments, and instead of the overflow of wealth 


and gayety that was to reign throughout 
the summer at the crowded city, all final 
cial rnin and discontent. Nothin t is said, 


can be more complete than the immense 
building, the varied grounds, or the genet 
al preparation. The city is arrayed for the 
festival of labor; but unhappily the ests 


who were spec ially invilé d have not come 
Kings and emperors have been there, minis- 
ters and titled 


and republicans who are too fond of foreign 


commissioners, republicans 
courts and fashions, a throng of 
crowd of their noble retainers, have p 
left little mon 
ey behind them, and the people for 


through Vienna, but have 
the show was chiefly prepared have been 
frightened away. It seems that the Vier 

nese, startled from their repose of centuries 
by the idea of a World’s Fair, have run into 
financial speculations that remind one of he 
South Sea Bubble, ora Wall Street “ cornet! 


They fancied that all nations wer g 
to the banks of the Danube, and that 
wealth of the world would pour into Vien 
na. Companies were at once formed to pro 
vide lodgings for the guests Extepsive 
rows of houses had been built, hotels ope 
ed, speculations of all kinds en 
Every servant-woman eager for ga 
vested her kreutzers in some building con 
pany, and every bankgr seems to hat 
ed upon imaginary profits The prices ol 
rooms and living have been do é un 
quadrupled, and extortion of every form has 
ruled in Vienna. 

And the result has naturally followed that 


the first days of the Exhibition hav 

marked by a singular scene of bankruptcy 
and ruin. The and kings who 
came had little money to spare; the hotels 
are empty, the rows of new houses untel- 


emperors 
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THE 


REV. DR. JOHN FLETCHER HURST.— 


Puorocraruep sy F. Gurexunst, Parape.ruta.) 











’ rpar | Jersey, to succeed Bishop Foster, is yet a young 
THE REV. DR. HURST. AeA age vege ate ee 
man, having not quite attained thirty-nine years 

Tue Rev. Jonun Fietcuer Hurst, D.D.,who | of age. He is a native of Dorchester County, 
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THE LATE MANSFIELD TRACY WALWORTH.—Puotocraruep ny Gurney.—[Ser Pacer 526.) 


in 1854. 


lotteville, 


After 
Ne 


V 


teaching a 


York, 


he went 


Halle. 


wl 


tile at Char 
to Germany, 
On his return 


and stationed successively at Irvington, 


Passaic, Elizabethport, Elizabeth, New Jersey, 


was 


Island In 


1866 he was 


and studied theology at 


and ‘Trinity, Staten 


was elected on the 14th of May to the presidency | Eastern Shore of Maryland, and was graduated 
of Drew Theological Seminary»at Madison, New | at Dickinson College, Carlisle, Pennsylvania, 


to this country he was admitted to the Newark | appointed to succeed the Rev. Dr. W. F. War- 
Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church, | ren in the charge of the Methodist Biblical In. 
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“HARD TIMES’—MORTGAGING THE OLD HOMESTEAD.—Drawy sy E. A. Asser, From A Sxetcu By C. M. Cootip6ér.—(Sex Pace 5 
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ington, 
Jersey, 
he was 

War- 
ical In. 
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in Mission Institute unt 
on to the chai 
ison, made vac 
Dr. Napa, he retur 
vears onl\ 
been unanimously ele resi 
Dr. Hurst is an able preacher, but is 


videly known as an author, His work on 


Since the famo 


Atlantic and a 


YACHTI 


splendid sailing qualiti 


our ¢ suntryt 


| one of the most fa 
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f HAaGeNBAcn’s 


nd 


G. 


Ane 


calm, and leave 


, OU 


e unfor- 














verse ti hen it ld be much pleasanter to 
be making | It is not always « to be joll 
under such ci mstances, and best and 1 t 
amiable ( 1 mes get ruff na calm 
Then 1 t one is g to admit the supe 
, f steam to win 1 ever mit 
t t f being towed back to port | 

I puffing cor tug t It n 
be | til but it I tl ] 
the ulm alls h 

“HARD TIMES.” 

Tr is evidently not the fault of the ing hus- 
band and wife, in the tou e on page 
524, that the dear old homestead has to | 
m gaged The times | bee hard, crops 
have failed, the has been diminished 
by diseas , and now ler to ive tl home 
of |} chil .« 1 to | heart by 
thousand ter ciation from being sold 
to pay hi the y farmer is ¢ l 
to | upon it t I fal y mort 
f he I er be ile to lif but 
t h he seems to | ovel elmed for tl 
] t with grief and disapy tment. he will 
undoubtedly pluck up courage, and s 
] vork to red m his for lt is not the 

e of a genuine Ameri to surrender to 
misfortune without a hard ruggle With an 
elasticity of | ch s I to be peculiar to 
our untrymen, he rage from adversity, 

1 makes failures t} ing to success 

THE YOSEMITE VALLEY. 

No ls n gi é nat idea « € n 
( stra e, and m nt of the 
¥ nite Valle Matter-of-fact people may be 
satis vith t tatement tl it is eig mile 
] ind two wide, that the floor level meadow 
| red witli ne-t ~ nd that th ist 
of perpendicular granite 1 KS three-quarters ol 
a mile high Yet a simple inspection of our en 
‘ ng 1 probably e a mort rect idea of 
the stu] 1 n hich Nature has con 

‘ te 1 One t m t el ‘ 5 I'he iy { it 
Yosemite, or large G ly Bear Fall, of which 
we f 1 ol st page, 1 1654 teet 
hig or upward I fa mu It divided 
by | ipe ol el! ] in into tl e@ separate 
fu l} I 1600 feet h the sec 1 600, 

1 the third 454 l fall es in tl 
{ t peric nu 1@ 1 th of June lhe 


THE WALWORTH TRAGEDY. 


RARELY has a me so shocked t moral 














A it twenty vears ago Mansrretp Tracy 
WaLwortu, son of the late ¢ neell Wal 
worTH, married Miss Harprn, d ter of Gen 
eral Harpin and Chancellor Watwortru’s 
ond wife For a time they live hapy but 
WALWORTH possessed an unhappy disposition 
which was aggravated by excesses. While un 
der the influence of liquor he even went so far a 
to abuse his w ind ildren After yea f 
unhappiness, the details of which it is 
‘ » repeat Mr WALWORTH obtained a di 
v e from him, and, aided by a number of friend 
opened a school for young ladies in t! Wal 
WORTH mat mm, near Saratoga She received 
the sympathy and support of her own relative 

nd those of her husband, and of all who were 
conversant with ihe story of her life 

From the time of the separation Mrs, Wat 
WORTH experienced inovances at his 
hands He wrote het letters, and it is 
said even threatened h life l ell as that of 
their son. Some of these | fe ecently 
into the hands of the son, Frank H. WaALWorrn, 

vouth of nineteen, who was vin vith his 
mother and studying for the bar He remo 


strated with his father, and endeavored to induce 
i ‘sist from this unworthy persecutior 

Finding this of no avail, he came to this city on 
M mnday, the 2d of June, 
father 
standing with 


He called 


for the purpose of see 


ing his and coming to some final unde 


him in reference to his 


conduct, 
at his father’s residence during the 
evening, and not finding him at home, left a note 
requesting him to call at the Sturtevant House 
Mr. WaLworth called there at an early 
the next and to 


By the latter's statement it ay 


hour 
morning, Was shown his sor 
\ 


room pears tnat 


a heated conversation ensued, in the course of 
which the son stated that his father made a 


threatening movement, as if to draw a weapon. 
Believing he was about to carry out his former 
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threat of } g him, young WaLwortn drew 
his own revolver and 


fired four shots at his father, 











lof which t« flect, causing his instant dea 
Alarmed | shots, several persons ran to 
t ( 1 saw Mr. WaLwortn lying dead 
‘ the floor Bef they could recover from 
t r horror 1 astonishment the man 
passed down informed the cle what 
had done phed the fact to an uncle in 
Chicago, inquired the way to the nearest police 





1 proceeding there, gave hithself into 


} 
( 


Mr. WaALwortH, of whom we give a portrait 
on page 524, wa well known as an author of 
light sensational literature In one of his novels 





set forth his 


a manner to 


ro, and 
in the story in 


gement upon his wife 





[ne Bral ys, or reformed Hindoos, still hes 
itate to | thi h t Oriental custom 
which enfor the s ision of women At 
i gathering in the house of KesHus CHUNDER 
Sen, Calcutta, on the occasion of the distr 1 


m of pr to the Native Ladies’ Normal 






































Ww hould be id tk ir that filty or a hur 
d 1 native lad ilcutta had together 
t ely broken tl h this prison-house of 
their sex id tl 8 in example which would 
be felt throughout 1. Such a step should 
be taken prudently, t should be done cou 
1 1 ‘ ind re voc abylx It will « yst no it ‘ 
s i e of I I ie part of both the la s 
nd their f nds, but the 1 t generation will 
4 id the ste} nd the time will come when 
e women of India will feel grateful for it 
Nothing bet ! the influence of Chris 
tian lization up lia than this anxiety of 
H loo women to secure recognition as rational 
ind social be 
It is reported by ¢« n cable that the 
Parliament has } 1 the t abolishing re 
Us COT] t n Rom yuld the re 
port prove to ) t, the event will be the 
mnsummat ot SW ping form On f 
the earlier m 1 l led upon by Cavour 
vas the Ip} n of mor t tablishment 
ind the confiscation of their estates In 1855 
1 RaATAZZI brought into Parliament a bill for the 
sion of 250 nventual estal hments, 
ippropriation of their revenues to the 
poor clergy and pu education. Under the 
ministry of RicaAsoui | more was attempted 
In 1866 2400 conventual establishments, con 
taining 14,000 monks and nearly as many nuns 
wert uppressed Some of the monks and 
} nuns were allowed to remain in their houses 
} Others were pensioned, and the surplus moneys 
were given to the ed tion of the peopl 
With the ion of Rome the same | j 
|} became in but u now the gover 
|} ment h hesitated to ply it to the religio 
rporations of t cit It ¥ proposed 
exempt a certain number o gious houses 
of th ty from tl | tion of the law of 1866; 
the compromise has proved to be accept 
neitl to the er nor to the Roman peo 
In what 1 tl bi was passed we 
must wait lurth ad Ss to ascertaln 
I Ger Conf ! f the United Bretl 
ren in Christ nbled in the city of Daytor 
} Oh ishops, GLOSSBREN 
| NEI and Dickson, were 
in a of delegates present 
|; W Wan increase of 
} 17,5 irs, making a total 
| membership of 125,658. The number of churches 
owned by tl Brethren is 1657, an increase of 
57 in four yea rhe total amount expended 
| on home missions in the last quadrenni im 
| $252.256: for m I of all kinds, $360,770 
| Since the o ! n of tl mission board 


000,000 have been expended on m 
irc Book Concern 
that of the Methodists 





nilar to its capital 

ind real estat ur valued at $124,308: its re 
| pts for four year 2,370, mal 4 
| 


inet profit of $54,753 
le ype, 


lation ol 


shed 


10.680 





» 000 h 





secTninary, 
mierence 


seminary | The subject of lay 


opened 











id gation was reported upon by a committe 
} previously appointed, and, by a vote of ninety 
| yeas to twelve nays, submitted to the decision 
of the whole Church rhe Conference resolved 
to adhere to its opposition to secret societies 
rhe United Brethren are in many of their usages 
similar to the Methodist but they refuse t 
classed as an offShoot of Methodism 
| The Southern Presbyt ns template a 
| great university which shall be inferior in no 
pect to the best universities in America or 
Europe.”” A conference on the subject was 
} held in Memphis May 9 
The Baptist Weekly claims that the Southern 
Baptist Convention which met at Mobile, May 
; 8, represented more than one-half of the Bap 
| tists of the world It says: ** The Northern 
} States contain a population of twenty-five mill 
} 1ons, Of whom four hundred and seventy thou 
; sand are Baptists. The Southern States, with 
|} about thirteen millions, have one million on 
| hundred and twenty-five thousand Baptists 
There are 8000 churches for the whites. 6000 
ministers, and 500,000 (white) communicants.’ 
= - 
The American Baptist ionary Union 





whose assembling at Albany has already been 
noticed, reported the receipts from all sources 


during the year ending April 1, 1873, to be 


| 
| 
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16,100, expenditures $239,417, and the debt | 
2,069. The estimates for the c 
Repr from 


irrent year are | 





RO) OOO ese] t ri the So 
ntavives n 


CoRR 





saptist Missionary Board were introduced, who | 

juested the appointment of a committee to | 
convention at Richmond on the 29th 

tev. JoHN Howe, of England, appear 

representative of the close-commu 


He state 


nion Baptists of Great Britain 
l England 


the « communionists of 
decided minority, and that the colleges of | 
the denomination, with the exception of one, } 
are under the direction of open communionis | 


n 
d that 
are in @ 


1ose 


Ail 





The American Baptist Home Mission Society 
anniversary, held in Albany, reported re 
account of the general fund, 
on account of freedmen’s fund, $57,500; on ac 
count of church edifice fund, $57,348. Thet 
expenditure was $245,754. Aid has been given 
in the erection of ninet he 


ceipts on $116,333 - 


ty churches 
The (Dutch) Reformed ¢ 
It has received 
Southern Presbyterian 
favor with the Northein Pr 

h rece adj« d ( 





equal 
Assembly, 
ymmittees from 
uppear bef the 
New Brunswick, 


esbyte 


rian 





re 








Mr. MIALL appears to be in no way dis« 








aged by the recent defeat in Parlian of | 
motion for disestablishment In a ke to t 
London Times he claims that the d ion W 
forced Inex pe tedly As it was, t re were 8 
enty-seven votes in favor, including pairs. It 
is estimated that if the Church of England wer 
disestablished on the same n as that adopted 
n the case of the Irish Church somet yg 
lil £90.000.000 would ha to be handed over 
ti ters, members nd pat s of t 
( of England I pal w 1 
y ant | income of three 1 ns ster 
ling. On the other hand, it is claimed tl t 
revenues of the Church, which in the event of 
stablishment would t yme national pr 
ty, amount to seven millions sterling yearly 
Disestablishment even on this plan would 
the reverse of costly to the nation 
The General Assembly of the United Presby 
terian Churches of North Am« i began its an 


ssion in Philads pl 














J. T. ScoULLER, of Ohio, was elected Mod I 
The of Church Exter n reported t 
receipt of $25,364 for the yea ! of 
4 Grants to the amount of $37,5 have 
een made to aid the building of ir 3 I 
yan fund has received during tl wr $11,502 
which sum raises it to a total of $21,401 l 
joard of Foreign Mis ns re} 1 t r 
ceipts for the year ending Apr A) to ha 
t n $50,640; the expenditu nounted t 
rhe fields occupied by this board ar 

















yria, India, Egypt, and China 
tion Board reported their net assets to be 889,084 
901 on 1872 rhe report of 
Missions shows $32,742 r 
ul and $28,688 expended rhe 
Committee on Education stated that they had 
aided twenty-six young men in preparing for the 
ministry. The Committee on Finance reported 
the total receipts of the boards of the 
luding the balance on hand 
it $182,928 74 payments during 
$161,888 07 balan May 1, 1872 
tistics show that tl f 
teries, 591 ministers, 75,452 
total cost of h s of wv 
050, and that the t f 
contributions of ail | ls during the y 
$872,078 Doctor Eapie and Professor CALDEI 


es from the United Pres 
of Scotland, attended the assembly and deliy 


ered addresses. 


The Rev. Stan_ey Leatues has been elected 
Jampton lecturer for 1874 


The question of * confess 





ed in the Irish Synod (disest urch of 
Ireland On a motion tor ordit 

the laymen voted for revisio rity of 
three to one; the clergy voted against r 


of the 


the wish laity to have 
Receive the Holy Ghost,” altered to a pr 
for the r ption of the Spirit. The men ir 
the Synod are -p for radical inges 


than their clerical e 





The following is the form of the declaratior 
finally adopted by tl nglish Convocation witl 
regard to the meaning the Athanasian cre 

‘1. That the Confession of our Cl tian faitl 


commonly called the Creed of St , 
doth not make any addition to the faith cor 
tained in Holy Scripture, but warneth as at 
errors which from time to time have arisen 


hurch of Christ 
2. That Holy Scripture in d 
promise life to them that believe, and dec] 
who would be in a state 
f 


the ( 


necessity for all 








salvation of holding fast the Catholi l 
the at peril of rejecting the same, so doth the 
Church in this Confession declare the necessity 
for all who would be in a state of salvation of 
holding fast the Christian faith, and the great 
peril of 1 etir the same 

‘““Wherefore the warnir 





the like warnings in Holy 8 
re e God's threatenings ev 
n such wise as they are 


Holy Writ 


‘** Moreover the Church doth not herein pt 
nounce judgment upon particular persons, God 
ilone being the Judge of all 

In the Protestant Episcopal Convention of 


Ohio a committee has been appointed to 
lan for the division of the diox 


al ese 
I 

Jersey the seven northern counties of the State 

have been set off as a new diocese, which will 

probably be named the Newark. 


The London Missionary Society held its an 
niversary in Exeter Hall May 15 The total 
was rel dt be 4 

MULL 
that £5800 had been contrijuted as a t 
Dr. Morrat, and asa | 
During the year six new missi 





nial to 





old age 





had been sent to Madagascar, and three more 
are expected soon to follow Repeated a I 
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y n of all impartial observers this recital of | 
CORNELL UNIVERSIT’ wimp ete by hon cy adler mie ether 
IN . ¢ | , e formed n of his motives, and establishes bevond ques 
} ‘ ‘ t } good faith of all his acti s. Our limits 
P f ( } ¢ 1 ] pern ol a very brief outline*of the hi 
| | y t In }&¢ Congress passed an act appropriating 
I } ‘ { lands, represented by land scrip, to each of the 
‘ 1 iv a States for certain educational purposes, Ihe 
nt of | i amount of land thus represented which came to 
" he State of New York was 990,000 acres { 
g s d a provi n of e a hich p ibited a 
n t bu State to which land scrip was issued from 
i ) 1 the r vere irm- | cating the same in any other State or any of the 
F f \ f the | national ‘Territories, New York was precluded 
grandeu from obtaining lands The State could sell t 
esents er nd as all Through the reckless 
e prodigality with which it was thrown upon the 
¢ lake ( ma ket by all the s, the scrip soon became 
1 hopes diy wretchedly depreciated Some of the States 
wif t { | fa ises sold theirs at fifty cent and even lower In 
I k | 1 1865 M CORNELI ith the approval of tl 
[he f t in the town State officers, pu ased 100,000 acres of scrip 
ill { ire € ! from the ( ontre at nit ents an acre, pla- | 
| s | l f Fall | cing himself under bonds to locate the lands, } 
Cree I 7 1 stream d ends foul the taxes thereon, and sell the same, and, with 
] | t i e of a little | out charge for his services, to pay over all prof 
r ym of f 1 ipids | its on such sales to the Cornell University, which 
istantly ying forms of love- | had been founded the same year But over 
| ‘ I mall seven-eighths of the p remained unsold, 
( f which thirty, and the largest a little | and it was impossible to sell it except at a 
n ndred fe n t. There is | wretchedly low price In this state of affairs 
. fan ne of iter in the stream; | an act was passed under which the Commis- 
i yelled to at ent | the spring sioners of the Land-office of this State cor 
ts it presents a m ent sight as it | tracted with Mr. Cornet for the sale of the 
in ft t na ft inder ove the ICKY land at sixty cents per acre, t irty cents pel 
l A pathwa acre payable on the delivery of the scrip to him, 
e } k, al ‘ fol r the ind thirty cents per acre more payable when the | 
| ft eek Z ) fa lands located with the scrip were sold, Mr. Cor 
the overha I é I rt NELL also entering into bonds to pay over all the 


r i it f hole of this splen profits of any and every kind coming from this 
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‘ ma S y beautiful the transaction to the Controller, for the benefit of 
Cascadilia 1 e, t ug 1 a silvery b K the Cornell Unive ty After months of inde 
le a f I iscad 1 | fatigal n, and pledging his 
l et ing t I the lake own ft necessary expenses, tax- | 
Int ravine a | g y bridge 8 es, etc ited over half a mill 
pended f ibove 1 iffords | jon ac his contract, for the 
a charm m if the cascades | benefit of the 1 r vy, of which above 400,000 

| f '% 1 | ‘ showed were lar in Wisconsin 
exce taste t beautiful region | He on his hands land scrip repre 
as the te of i | buildings | senti g over 300,000 acres, which he propose 1 
n 1 the | of East H outside e lim to sell for the benefit of the university rhe 

its of the t 1, and f ! h of the p was still depreciated ; and at length, afte 
t il | u t f number fou ears of incessant effort, the best offer he 
t nding in a € could obtain was fou dollars pet acre for 100,000 
dire f t ke I Nortl ures his came from Mr. Joun M‘Graw, a 
l th and M‘G ‘ e latter be vealthy and liberal lumber merchant of Ithaca 
» the centre A little t the rth, and Vir. ¢ ORNELL, with the advi e and consent of the 
ul g 1 t ar to the main line, 1s the | trustees of the unive ty, accepted this offer, and 
te Building In the middle of the inclosure thus obtained at once for the university the sum 
he M‘Graw B Ling nds th of B400,000 But for his personal exertions 
Labora he buildings th the exceptior this price could not have been obtained The 
( tte ot Ml, are onstructed highest rate at which the Controller had been 
of stone, in a bstantial, unmpretending style of able to sell the scrip was less than one dollar, 
n ture The M*Graw Building, as may be | and Mr. Wurre is justified in saying that by this 
een by referri » our double page of illustra transaction Mr. Corneci gave to the State of 
‘ is the largest and most striking edifice New York $300,000 just as truly as if he had 
among them It tw ed feet b ty given it out of his own pocket lhe charge that 
a l irm d by a clock-tower one hundred he might have sold it for more is disproved by 
and twenty feet in height rhis building will | the fact that for four years the s rip literally 
( n th t ily increasl ilready valu went begging for buyers \ tew choice lands 
able library of the ‘ y ge collections | might have brought more, but Mr. Cornet 
in yario brancl f natural science, and | wisely refused by such a course to bring discredit 
1 number of comn ecture-roo lhe upon what remained It must be a source of 
North 1 South | lit I ich hundred | gratification to Mr. Cornet that one effect of the 
| ty-five f f and four $s higl charges brought against him by Mr. M‘Gurrt 
The ue used pai f dormitori i has been to call out renewed and warm expres- 
f *citation-roon I} ibley Buil sions of respect and confidence Mr. Hiram 
is ¢ feet by f is devoted to t Sipiey, of Rochester, has recently sent to the 
n ( Me Arts It contains the en- | yni ersity, as a mark of his appreciation of its 
e-room, printing-press, machine-shop, draught founder, a’ check for 850,000 Chis makes Mr. 

i 1, and the botanical labora the | Stacey's entire gifts to the College of Mechani 
power f machin printing-office is Arts about ®L00,000 Mr. Hersert Snuirn, of 
d ed from 1 Lin the gor of Fall Manliu has also given to the university a very 
( of wl 1 1 has | made, about valuable entomological cabinet of 25,000 speci 

$501 from nuiding, the power being trans- | mens. 

mitted by a e cable. ‘The shop is well supplied | Mr. CorNneE v's personal gifts to the university 
with ordinary mach ts tools, som f which | are on a scale of royal munificence In Septem- 
e of ex ial 1 ad ns to the | b 1865, he made it ag f $500,000, to com 
mstantly made B ues struction ply with the provisions of the act founding the 

. inary { ' rT ma ne-work \ university; and his su sequent gifts in money 


for grounds, buildings, book apparatus, ma 


mad face pla pe tly flat and | chinery, tools, specimens, etc., make the sum uj} 

h that any one of ad i at ran to nearly $800,000, As Mr. Wurre truly says, 

dom 1 floa athe r pon any other } **Mr. Cornevv has never stopped giving He 
like e€ upon i t te 3 80 i¢ that any | has been accused of self-seeking under the cloak 
of them when placed together « lude every of benevolence. It is charged that he will make 


of light ancle plates geometri lly square ; 


But how can he 


| 
| 
| himself rich out of the lands, 








ind standard gauges measured to the 10,000th | do so? He is under heavy bonds for the per 
part of an inch Work of this kind is not done | formance of his contract: and even if he were 
to any extent any where else America | not, his whole life shows him to be incapable of 
One of our illustrations gives a view of the| the acts and motives with which he has been 

Sage College, founded by Henry W. Saae, Esq. charged. 
of Brooklyn, who has given the sum of $250,000 The university which thus owes its existence 
the erection of a building for female students. | and prosperity to the man whose name it bears 
This structure, the corner-stone of which was has been in active operation about five urs 
laid a few weeks ago by the I ls of Mrs. Sac The faculty numbers twenty full professors, 
| stand somewhat ‘apart from I build eleven assistant professors eight non - resident 
in the lot immediately south of the present professors, three instructors, and several short 
ids As will be seen from ou ul 1Hion } course lecturers on special subjects. The number 

€ rraved from the ar ect’s drawing it will t 


! | of students is nearly six hundred. Six 
be one of the . 


years 
} ' onre : x , = 
handsomest structures in tl | ago the university grounds were a wheat field ; 
country now there are buildings already erected or in 
ther illu kom ahax —™ , : 
Another illustration shows the President's | process of construction whose cost is over 


House. It is a handsome brick build ng, the 
gift of Mr. Wuirs to t Che Pres- | 
ident s chair, a very elegant and elaborate piece 

of workmanship, is also the gift of the President 


#700000. It owns a choice library of over 
37,000 volumes, the third in size and the second 
| in value in the country. There are collections 
of specimens, apparatus, models, splendid in 
character and extent. These have all been a 
free gift to the university. Not a dollar has 
come out of the funds provided by the nation. 
Within seven years over $1,450,000 have been 
given to the university, and more is promised. 


he university 


rhe carving with which it is adorned is emblem 





atical of the purpose and design of the university 
On the same pages will be found the portraits 
of sever 


al of the eminent gentlemen whose names 
are connected with 


ment of the 


the founding and manage 


university | The course of instruction is liberal and thor- 
Cornell University has an interesting history ough. ‘I 


The recent 





act of Congress providing for the 
attack in the Legislature upon the | establishment of schools of agriculture and me- 


its founder, Ezra Cornecr, has | chanics in the several States declares that 
drawn from President Wuire the full story of 


the efforts of this remarkable man to establish 
the institution now known by his name. In the 


integrity of 


“The leading object shall be, without excluding 
other scientific and classical studies, and including 





military tactics, to teach such branches of learning as | I mean to do things in a strong-minded, econom- 
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. 
are related to ag ture and e mecha arts, in ical way—traveling t l-class, and even y k. 
s nner as the Legislat 8 of the Btates ing from one epee the it 
- | of the i , 1s sses the } #©5 t; and 7 ) 
esses; nothing more exp é ’ 
rhe law of this State reiterates this, and adds in mand a ~dhapniteet  sae : 
- ‘ ‘ t I 
But such other bran a of « " know ce | I | , mé Ge : ’ ms 
— rae 6 ape tes age tes aves | able stare. | he | I i 
| wild propos n 
The trustees of Cornell University have car- ~ you mad. Elizabeth?” e . . 
ried out th sin g f and to the | eldest sister, sternly; ‘* or do you 1 
| I’! of Agri € possesses | g joke ? . 
an excellent equipment, and presents a thoroug ‘I am not mad, not a wee bit w ~ 
and extended course of instruction. The de Scotch say she had read a iB 
partment of Mechanic Arts has been even mort her lover- I have g | : 
brilliantly successful It is thought to be the | Pray don't lo ) unutterably | Coven 
foremost of its kind in the country Through | | really mean iat Is Wha > 
the munificence of Mr. Hiram Sisvey, it has | aj} this talk t woman’s rights if one : 
been provided with a splendid and commo pent up all one’s life in a place 
dious building, with lecture-rooms, draughting- | to do homage to the pro} = Ha . 
rooms, and a workshop, already alluded to, fill killing me | hes. I sh , 
ed with machinery, tools 1 model ry | dying, but I don't want to di o alng 
best construction, where student inde L | and my present life is poison to me se t 
guidance, become not only s iit infinitesimal doses of antimony 
ougily practical master mechanics and ‘* Very flattering to the relatives you live 
ical engineers Phe departments of ¢ suggested Gertrude, with dignits 
neering and Architecture mSU | l ** Oh, I don't mean you; but t ! se, Hay 
operati a School of Mines will l | leigh, every thing. Old Ls P vas 
il O distant day The unive e oug to have g € Cor t "oe 
erally provided for the other objects for whi 1 to settle down in some } old } e. as she 
was ( tered—-for military m, Classical | suggested, but to wander : it. People do not 
and English studies—in it provides a | half live who live in ¢ , 
broad, t orough and liberal university educa | ‘*The rovi g exist mee \ 1 talk f y he 
tion for those who desire to pursue such a course | yery well for persons of y ur impatient ter x 
of study, although agriculture and the mechani ament.” said G ide: but for m wn part, 
arts are the chief objects of attention. | I could not live without a settled home; and I 
Ihe majority of the students are sons of poor | believe that Diana and Bla share n l 
and struggling parents, men who know what time | jngs on that point. 
and money are worth. ‘The trustees have done ‘*I’m not quite sure of that, Gerty,” said the 
far more for students of small means ¢l vas intractable Bla ** Haw g S 1 well 
ever dreamed of when the instituti zan- | in its way, and we know plent people 
ized. The books show an expenditure for stu- | are sure to be ask ever sO many 1uet- 
dents’ labor on farm grounds, buildings, and in parties in the summet But I should dearly 
shops, printing -office, laboratory, etc., of over | love roaming about the world h Liz " 
$32,000. The number of free scholarships is ‘‘In a linsey gown and a water-proof ?” cried 
12. ‘The dormitory system is gradually going | Diana. incredulously ‘“*What would y do 
ut of favor, as the students prefer lodgings and with all the t wr look 
board in the town, where each one can adapt ing-g in tl 
expenses to his means | ‘*T could ge g-g] if 
lhe university is still inits infancy. As years | there was somethin said the 
pass on, it will develop a still more liberal, com damsel 
prehensive, and thorough basis of instruction, ‘Do not let us descend to puerilities,” ob- 
and become one of the chief fountains of popu served Gertrude, with her air of practical 
lar intelligence and morality; and down to re- | dom ‘Sy a mode of life as Elizal g 
motest times the name of its generous founder | gests is quite out of the questior Ima m™m 
vill never be spoken among men save with grat- | sister wandering about al n third-class car- 
itude and honor. | riages. st pping at secor ute it P ng 
| herself to insult from underbred foreigners! 
’ : . | “That is only y insular prejudice,” said 
STRANGERS AND PILGRIMS, | sisabeth.* “"enembor all’ the nic oaks 
| ve ve read a it imay traveiers I } Ostend 
By MISS BRADDON, | to ti y / tt ] d Note; Tha 88 
, Pa s to the Junafrar Veat - Teas 1 
Avmos oF “Tas Lorna or Asven,” “Lavy Avo | (iaciera ; or, @ Maiden Aunt’s Adventures én 
Savoy, and so on Those books seer | to 
= , e written by unprotected females of ted 
Book the Shirv. means. Why shouldn't I get on justeas well 
: is her inpi tected tema 
: — ‘*If you were forty years of age, the idea 
CHAPTER ILI. Pere A | coal Ceinaninelill ’ 
} Tl t be som hat iess | posterou 
“Oh, the little more, and how much it is, , ‘“*Would it? Im sure I feel as if I were 
And the little less, and what worlds away | oe But however that mar be. I u : anne 
Tue four sisters had inhabited the smart little | tively get away from Hawleigh. The f the 
box on the Boroughbridge road about four months, Joroughbridge road disagrees with m« You 
when Elizabeth’s scanty stock of patience came t« must give me my share of our income, Gerty 
an end. Gertrude’s small despotism, Diana’s lan e about seventy-five pounds 
guors and affectations and headaches, she could ‘Ts it really so much as that? I sl | feel 
abide nolonger. She was brought so much closer immensely rich on the Continent with thirty shil- 
to these evils in that circumscribed abode. She | lings a week , 
had no hill-side orchard whither to flee at any hour } ‘*You appear to forget that this house was 
of the day or evening, even on cold spring nights, | taken with a view to joint occupatior 
when the young moon was sailing through the | ‘*You can keep ten pounds a year for my 
clouds, and when Hawleigh had shut its shutters | share of the rent and taxes ; ; 
and lighted its lamps for the night, and it would Gertrude argued for an hour, and even Diana 
have been an outrage of all the proprieties to go | took the trouble to remonstrat B iS 
wut for a walk; no airy turret, half bed-cham in vain that both la ‘ t - 
ber and half sitting-ro¢ I he could} i¢ actu npos f i is 
muse in solitude; only a neat little square bed proposed to lead The g was in- 
room, divided from Gertrude’s by so fragile a . 
partition that its lumates were wont to whispe! ‘“f am of age.” she said: *‘ and no one has 
like conspirators in their ves] k the faintest right to curtail 1 libert | e 
The vicars death, too, hs an Gertrude a set mv heart upon getting iv from Hawleigt 
new p ion in the home circle. She assumed Blanche cat go hw f ke C I 
he responsil lity of their tuture life She had have always g yw » t 
sen and taken the house, and selected the | she doesn’t like, I shall go alon 
furniture they were to keep, and regulated the ‘*] suppose you forget that u have expecta- 
mode and manner of their new life ; which friends | tions from Aunt ¢ heve x, said Gertrude, as a 
ind acquaintances of the past they were chiefly | final argument, ‘‘and that such a step as you 
to cherish, and which they were gently and gra contemplate is likely to alienate her affection 
ciously to let p. Gertrude kept the purse and | foreve 
the keys, regulated the expenditure, and held ‘**T have never allowed expect s to stand 
possession of the narrow store closets. The | in my way,” answered Elizabeth 
younger sisters could hardly order an extra cup ‘‘and as I can live upon a pound a week, I cat 
of tea without permission, or breakfast in bed | afford to be independent of Aunt Che 
perchance on a bleak winter morning without Remonstrance | g useless, the t ‘ r sis 
inventing some ailment as an excuse for that in- ters bewailed the sisters folly in secret It 
dulgence. Diana submitted from sheer laziness was a complete disruption of t si e- 
‘I must live with some one who will order hold. Blanche elected to follow the fortunes ot 
my dinner and pour out my tea for me,” she | Elizabeth, agreeing to pay he share of the rent 
said; ‘and it may as well be Gertrude as any | during her absence. ‘The most melancholy point 
one else. I dare say if I were rich enough to | in the whole affair was the diminut of state 
have a confidential maid, she would tyrannize | which this severance would necessita v " 
over me.” of the two servants—the irreproa ha pa 
One day, toward the end of March, Elizabeth | maid, who wore muslin aprons—w uld ha 
astonished her sisters by declaring her intention | be dismissed, now that the cost of mainte 
of going abroad straightway. | nance could be no longer shared by the f § 
‘**T shall go over to Dieppe,” she said, ‘‘and | ters. ‘This fact moved both Gertrude and D 
wander through Normandy, and then make my | ana more deeply than the loss of thei 
way somehow to Belgium—my geographical and wilder sisters. 
ideas are of the vaguest, but I shall find out | Providence, however, 1 a care fort 
e 





every thing when I am there—and then perhaps 
I shall go up the Rhine; and 
shall come back till 
reading up a foreign Bradshaw, 
| mendous calculations about 


terests ; and an event ws 
I don't think I | which was destined to alter Elizabe 
the winter. I have been | or 
and making tre- | opportunity of escape from the 
ways and means. | come obnoxious to het 
Oh, by-the-bye, Gertrude, how much have we each She was walking alone one gusty afternoon 
| to live upon? I know I can manage with it, for | about a week after the first discussion 


rather to presen th o 
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foreign wanderings, and had rambled farthe 
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A A 4 j T iJ b r 
A Sar S fig ¢ ae } he 
| sticl S } aor hing lik King Cophe berua A NA Ee CI H SI ' 
& ' mor I i t m } a ik 4 lem | t I remembe r b te 
} ind a n ( A A re s f sad n 
departs this My1 | t ij B ug ! I I g 
LO Ly in the au ) i has beer g years t n ‘ 
on ever since, but w ut effect I'r kind f the dull t ls n be if s s 
of rse that may be [ ight to the water, but I hin crowd I t Self ne it me y 
4on t drink unless I'm thirsty pride—all the worst vices of her natur« " re \ 
** Lady Paulyn told me that you were ¢ ng | the victory She turned to her lover at last unt on t service passed ng the t ‘ 
ied to Miss Ramsay ; that it was a set |W th a face that wa y pale in the dim light, churel . 4 
and « re A | The ¢ aT nw sas ¢ near | « A 1 
e told you an infernal lie If you really w t, if vou are content t 9 k w me t f 
thrill of pleasure stirred Elizabeth’s | take me without a prof n of love ser ‘ é but since his t eve £ . 
near this unfilia! observation It was t|m my side—] made an end se lust r © range t ee ‘ 
that she liked Lord Paulyn that she was } I led my f ! n be fore l the ste Fat | f \ , 
I star g r his aff sa 1 sucl tere re é 8 breakf ‘ 
yr that she had a moment . | ; . ‘ ‘ 
of mar g him She was m ple ] ) erg t ng | lise irm 1 nd re f e fi 1 
dis er that she had not been superseded : that luctant figure, which re ied involuntarily from | an hour before the se I 
: a il retained het dominion over him, stil] that token of appropriation. ‘‘ That means Yes. merrily at the rope in the doorway of the I t loes not ers ges 
“eid him in her thrall; that she could go home | and vou've made me the h: ppiest fellow in Dey- | till some of the shipers approact P : tis unaccu t not ! 
to her sisters and tell them how eg giously nshire. The horse tat can stay is the winner, | a while for ersatior e then rings m 
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LATEST FROM THE FRONT—OUR FRIENDS ‘THE MOSQUITOFS PREPARING AND OFF FOR THE SUMMER CAMPAIGN. horset 

rusne 

on . _— er ilea yy _ dren. At the time of their surrender Captain | mind and stole away. This was on the 3lst of | him a moment, and then, as if giving up all ~ a 
THE LAST OF THE MODOGCS. | Jack had not fully made up his mind what May hopes, came forward and held out his hand to we 
Tne desertion and surrender of half his war course to pursue. He was observed sitting upon The next day a scouting party, under com- | his captors. Then two-of his warriors, five 5e _ 
riors seem to have broken down the courage of 7 a rock in the centre of a little lava bed, a few | mand of Colonel Perry, accompanied by Warm | squaws, and seven children darted forth and “Ca 
Captain Jack Instead of standing at bay to | yards back from the crest of a bluff, and seemed | Spring Indian scouts, came upon a trail, and | joined him in the surrender. Sa 
the last, and selling his life as dearly as he could, | as lonely as his surroundings He was wrapped | after following it a short time the retreat of the The scene in the camp when Colonel Perry's — 
in the style of the Indian of border romance, | in a faded army blanket, and his head was bur- | fugitive Modoc chief was discovered and sur- | command returned was indescribable. It was 4 a 
he tamely surrenders without striking another | ied in his hands. His sister Mary, captured at | rounded. The troops were eager for a fight, | in the middle of the afternoon, and the troops he 7 
blow, and submits to fate with the sullen indif- | Willow Creek the day before, talked to him with | when suddenly a Modoc shot out from the rocks | and their officers were enjoying a pleasant s esta, — 
ference and stolidity characteristic of his race. tears in her eyes, and asked that he enter our | with a white flag. Hemet a Warm Spring, and | from which they were roused by a series of pro- : of 
His own submission was preceded by that camp. He was sullen and had little to say. He | said Captain Jack wanted to surrender. ‘Three | longed yells and cheers. Generals Davis and y 4 
of Boston Cuarcey, Scuoxsuts, and other | did promise that he would surrender the next | scouts were sent to meet the redoubtable chief- | WaHearon and the other officers and all the They 
warriors, with a number of women and chil- | morning, but during the night he changed his | tain. He came out cautiously, glanced about | men rushed from the house and tents to find ad in 
. camp, 
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MODOC BRAVE LYING 


IN WAIT FOR 


> 


SHOT. ON THE LOOK-OUT FOR AN ATTACK ON A PICKET STATION 


cause of the uproar, 
ind at once the whole 





tl 1 tatue 
camp was in commo- Before 1 t Captain 
tion. Down the level JACK | SCHONSHIN 
plain north of the house ; | tnmethes 


came a cavalcade of 
horsemen. ‘The steeds 
rushed forward at a fu- 


! } é t smalj 
nle ! 


, 
up all rious rate, and soon " ; rere 
sail ‘te neared the groups of : fives es = 
a spectators scattered \ ! ted 
a, OMe about. the premises. t htest feeling 
rth and “Captain Jack is cap SCAR - FACEI CHAR 
—_— tured !” shouted a stur- LEY er, pr 
_— dy sergeant. Again ed f 
it was the valley echoed with behalf of hi 
» ror cheers and yells, as the i ind 
. on form of the dreaded uid t I f them 
} Of pro- chief was recognized intended 1 escape 
vis and among the prisoners. even if the opportuni 
all the They were soon group- j ty offered He ob 
to find ed in a field near the i tained but little sati 
camp, and sfrrounded : 


faction, and retired in 
= by a strong guard. t 
Captain Jack is de 
scribed as apparently 


about forty years old, 


disgu 


What to do with the 
‘ pt ired Modoc j 





now ul em wra ! 
with a large and well que ' It is held 
shaped face, full of char- by the n ilitary aut! 
4 acter and individuali- i Washir n 
ty. Even in his worn that t Mo could 
f and ragged dress he not ler pri 
| looked every inch a ‘ f war” in the 
chief, and bore himself e kn tion 
with a proud and dis V ‘ declared 
dainful indifference to ‘ ( , in ince with 
4 ward his captors Ile = s ans RI : - . . , constituted form Not 
» ’ —— = y g A : ») 


pad no attention to 


who crowded he Eo - 


pe OE IO a _ OO ge EPS : Ae - he ceived, they are not en 


mit him with eager . : : titled to consideration 





curiosity, and main 


tained a dogged silence MODOC SQUAWS The 
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ho : 
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CAPTAIN JACK’S LATE STRONGHOLD. WARM SPRING INDIANS SCOUTING. 
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ymmand 
m of General ¢ 


were not to exterminate the 


lirectly after the assas 
anpy and Key. Dr. THomas 
Modoes; but it was 


the c 


Sinati 


said their ¢ t such that their extermina We, for a trifling sum, impart 
ti iustil thus leaving the mat To all the printer's magic art. 
ay to the discre n of General Davis rhere- | , wie s as 
~ : ; : > 4) Wiru the Self-Inking Pearl Printing-Press 
fo had ordered the killing of the Indians, 





1 | vould not have been censured by 
superio ity. ‘The Governor of Oregon has 
iemanded their surrender to the civil authority 
of that State for trial under the indictments for 


but there is a 
artial. 
engraved 
ne series of photogr iphs made | ry Mr. 

a gentleman who has no superior 
were furnished to Har- 
of Messrs. 


San Francisco. 


ind against them there ; 
obability shat the y may be tried by court-m 
Che illust 
from a fi 
1 
IUYBRIDGI 


nurder fou 


ati ons on page moo are 


in his profession. — 
"s Weekly thro n 
tADLEY & oa gpl of 





pe urtesy 
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WAR GAME. 
war game yed on a map, on a large 


of some portion of actual country, which 


general contour of the ground, 


THE 


Tur 


scale, 








is, the woods, the villages, and any other 

hich are likely to influence military 
operations The seale used by the Prussians 
is one of eight inches to the mile. The blocks 


ot metal representing the troops are made of a 
the space of 


is the 


ortionate size, each covering 


s of which it sign 








would occupy in reality. The metal blocks are 
I ed of two ¢ s—blaue and red and have 
( entional signs marked on them to distinguish 
the vario rms and t infantry being re p- 
re ted by half ilions, in line in quarter col- 
um is skirmis 3, O $ ser S> Cal ulry in 
8, or as patrols or vedettes; artillery in 
t , half batt s, and division vith their 
wagons and reserv nunition columns, In 
a on to these we 1 o blocks rey nt 
] compa T ¢ a |} 1 train, a 
tel h ti | upment t and, 
t tra or bagt we of 
t arm I [ Di Py lt 
el ‘ t i ry adie née 
i 1,600 m ‘ ‘ The 
rn lw 1 bout five 
i | t ci of ten 
n cf If it be ] 
t ed t e I ! t 
t I l d, of 
n ) " th 
l lt i ia 
} of m ) pl 
l I mmand 
£ 
vi | et 
B I m f 
y ] e 1 5 
1 I j ble. the 
( t r [ a I the 
lc 1 vang ied 
Bet t ! f tl ictual con- 
test a n t " n sto be made 
i 0 i nw I 
i ed h of I l 
a I fi lu i lay to that 
on it 1 i n ordet 
t 8 I in | yers may learn 
t nat ot l, and } V4 nat 1 a ne- 
t 4 i" i ind ise 
In a i 1 is 
‘ mol t a” i ven 
to tl mmand f Teri n plan 
1 t a r otter ri each 
‘ nm I nt of the details 
1 ord ' rt locks are 
then placed 1 ma ( itions chosen 
l t mma to th byect 
h a” it We must here 
men n that 1 I i hape of the 
| t 1 I part of ry 
f i my, the lead 
é d ee the 
I | 1 1 such 
, t its to 
be in « nt n map 
c | re pl ed l I $s en 
en sf rt sf ld D Dl > we 
I blocl en | ed id 
v sof t < im rh i of 
ma Is ] 1 tual 
experi . 1 the | m | er such 
spaces as the men W m they if ild 
a lly traver 1a gi ile tl f m Each 
I 1 | oO minute thus in 
i ince ft | red pa in a move 
( 1 i \ , also two hu lred, which 
distance 3 » trave 1 by field-artille y in 
the same time Again, infantry advancing to 
an attack l t fring move taster; i firing, 
slower. If they ‘*doul they are allowed to 
pass over three hundred and fifty paces in one 
move, but must not double more than three 
moves out of eight. Cavalry, again, move six 


and nine hundred at a 


hundred paces at a trot 


gallop, during the two minutes, but may not gal- 

lop more than two moves out of ten he same 
t " 

species of regulations apply also to the artillery, 

all tending to make the imitation of war a fair 


the reality 
had run a long distance bef 


copy of ince if infantry, for instance, 


the ene- 
, much out 
il struggle. 


re meeting 
some disorde 


fit for the 


} 
my, they would be in 


and un actua 


How w Ti oO 86,000,000 Sewrne-Maonrnes 
r S72 Some ott sewilng-machine agents in our 
< ive | usly advertising the rate of in- 





f m of t r particular machine. 
I tem induced ue to ascertain which 
machin ctnally has the largest per cent. of increase, 
and we find, from the sworn statement of all the com- 

the New Under-Feed Wilson Sewing-Ma- 


71 was an over 1870 
st wonderful increase ever re- 


ma tactur in i increase 





} 
( 
of nt., the m 
( 

| 

c 





I v ad. If the Wilson mannfacture in- 
ised at the same rate in 1872, they will mant ifacture 
ver 86,000,000 sew y-machines this ] 
at 70OT B viway, New York, and ir t 
t ited Stat rhe company want agents in coun- 


try tewus,—[Com.] 
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THE SELF-INKING PEARL 
PRIN TING-PRESS. 


printing is destined to be made as easy and com 


| mon as writing. Every business man can be his 
r, advertising his business ad libitum, 
Schol- 
ars and students in schools and colleges can make 


themselves not only amateur but practical print- 


own printe 
by cards, circulars, labels, envelopes, etc. 


ers, amusing aud instructing themselves, and 
from the proceeds of their labor will be able to 
pay all their expenses. ‘There is nothing which 
| educates students faster in spelling, grammar, 
and composition than printing. It makes them 
possible editors and publishers. 

There have been*various clumsy and old- 
in the market for job 


with them 


fashioned cheap presses 


and amateur printers; but printing 
was a slow and unclean process, hard to learn 
and hard ta perform. With the invention and 
introduction of the Self-Inking Pearl Printing- 
14 Kilby Street, Bos 
yn, has come a new era in the history of the art 


L The Indepe ndent. ] 
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CENTAUR LINIMENT 
wonderful cases of rheumatism, 
swellings, frost- bites, 


1, ete 


cured 


aches, 


lias more 





pains, caked - breasts, 


t-rheun 





burns, scalds, sal upon the human fram 


and strains, spavin, galls, etc., Upon animais in on 


ended remedies have since th } 
of the 1 cer- < 
ompany each |} | 
It is no humbug. | 
| 
| 


year than ali other 





world began. The Liniment anc 


tificates of remarkable c 


recipe 
Ires act botue 
and will be sent gratis to any one. 


There is no pain which it will not relieve, no swelling 





No 


without Cen- 


it wil! not subdue, or lameness it will not cure. 


family or stock-owner can afford to be 


taur Liniment. White Wrapper for family use; the 


Yellow Wrapper for animals. Price 50 cents; large 
bottles, $100. J. B. Rosz & Co., 53 Broadway, New 
| 


York.—(Conz.) 
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MAISON 


Amone the 


DE BLANC, 


first-clags estab 


PARIS. 


ishments in the capital 


of France, 1 recommend most particularly to my lady 
y no means to omit a 


6B 


go to Paris, b 


Maison 


readers who may 


visit to the Grande Blane, oulevart des 


Capucines. This important house contains all that 
od taste has yet created in the way of Linen, Table 
Linen, Embroidered Curtains, Guipures, Fine Un ad | 
thing, Lace Head-dresses, Laces, Trousseauz, and La- 


dies’ Cloaks, 
A fe 


sons 





w days ago I was one of the few privileged per- 


isited the gal lace curtains which 


Maison de 


These magnificent productions were expos d 


who v 
the Grande 


hibition.” 


eries of 


Blanc sends to the “ Vienna Ez- 


in two large halls, where they were visited by the most 
elegant ladies of Paris, among whom I noticed a large 
part of the American colony. All these marvels of 


French manufacture, veritable artistic chefs-d’auvre, 


| have excited the admiration of the élite of the French 


society, the 
Republic. 


all the princes and princesses of Orleans. —{Eachange.) 


18 Well as 


Mosquito 
$3 50 upward. 
& Co., 


Nets — Patent Adjustable, from 
Dealers supplied.” G. L. Kerry 
724 Broadway, N. Y.—[{Com.]} 
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d-fashioned v 
woes Yo geen mo tuy i 
retains the Hernia securely at all times; is worn niglit 


| and day with perfe , and soon permanently 
i a reasonable price. Thi 
very where by The Elastic Trt 
, N. Y. City, who furnish full d 





on application as above. 


Tr KUSS, without met 
stio Rupture Bevr. The 
isses with metal eprings ire Pomeroy’s W 
Spring; Rut Sponge, and Finger-Pad Trusses, 
srs, address POMEROY & CO., 
744 Broadway, New York. 
Pomeroy’s Trusses are the best in the wor 


JHE Best ELASTI¢ 





For full particul 


| | NRIVALLED and 
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CABLE SCREW WIRE 

never rip, leak, or come apart Ask for them 

pair will satisfy any one that they have no equal. Look 

out for the Patent Stamp 


alone. 


| pete e rich with few children it may do to buy ashoe 
without Tips; but, for those who are 
iittle money and many children it is ruinous to buy ar 


oth — SILVER-TIPPED Shoes. 


blessed 
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| BEFORE AND AFTI ” 
| - ‘ ~ 
| Elegantly upholstered and plated; will fit any stool 


or ottoman ; is self-adjustable ; ise ndorse d by the most 
eminent Pianists and Physicians. State color « \ sired, 
and on receipt of &3 50 we will immediately send 
goods. JI.N. MORSE & CO., Gen 1 Agents, 
13 Temple Place, Boston. Special Terms to the T’ ade. 


| ASTHMA ¢ CURED1—For circular and price, address 
C. Upnam, Prtiapenrnt, Pa. 
z EM OVE D.—Address 


SUPERFLUOUS HAI 8.0. Upham, Philadelphia 


7 XPLOSIVE BULLETS! 
4 Sons, 204 Broadway. Safe, 
| destructive. §#™ Send for Cir cular. 





Joun P. Moone’s 
cheap, accurate, 





high praise of the President of the c 
Among the other visitors of distinction were | 
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‘Saunt Bat 


The STIGER Patent 
SKIRT, DRAW ERS 


STOCKING 


SUPPORTER, ®»4 
Skeleton Waist Combined. 

The Skeleton Waist alone 
for hot weather, is worth all it 
costs. Itis highlyrecommend 
ed by physicians, and others 
who have used it 

Ask your Merchants for it 
If you cannot get it, we 
send single one, prepaid, for 
Children. on receiptof #1. For 
Misses oe Ladies, on receipt 
of $1.25. 

In ordering, give the length 
from the shoulder to the top oi 
stocking 
AGENTS 3 WANTED. 

Send price for samples. So- 
licit orders, and make money. 

A liberal discount to Agents 
and Merchants. 

Cut this out and keep it. 





STIGER MFG. CO. 


60 Warren Street. 
P.O. Box 4391 New Yore, 


RADICAL CURE OF 


RUPTURE! 


30, Nov. 15, 1 
BUTMAN, & PARKER: 


Caroat 


Mrsszs. BARTLETT, 
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Gewrtrw ¥,—I see that the | Board of the } 
United rmy have adopted y Common-Sens 
russ n us An act of ¢ rress requi | 
t 1 rs i ability | 
n. During the past fi | 

your ‘“‘“COMMON-SEN | 

d patients, and with it ' 

I ne oe 

} 








ry device for the « of t 
no hesitation ins 
ry bes 1s Its b | 
socket; vith its other joints, enables the surgeon to } 
it to the peculiarities that any case may demand. 
RANSOM DEXTER, M.D 
Professor of Zoology, Anatomy, and Physiology in the | 
University of Chicago. . 
Officers and Privates r l during the wa 
furnished with these 7 s, free of chars 


plication to any of the 
sions. BARTLET 


ry r P 


KER, 


sXxaminit £ si 
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rs and Patent 
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No. 60 State 
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| No Cords or Balances Used. 
For Sale by Upholsterers. 


= ~ Fs oe J 
ARG 4 , pe t, 
Broadway, V. Y. Cit 
ADV ANT AG I. 
tage to ined in Life Insurance is 





st fine tah 


U nited States Life Insurance Co. 


$124 02 


f the old 





( hart ered 1850. Cash assets, $4,000,000 


ile t rms are made with successful Agents. Try us 
Apply to the I UNITED ST ATES LIF} INSURANCE 
ANY, 261-2-8 Broadway, N. Y. Cit 
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IMPROVED 


Double Turbine 
Water- Wheel. 
Over $000 in use is tl 
B cal 4 " 
4B ) eent free 


James Leffel & Co., 
Springfield, Ohio; 
or, 109 Liberty St., 

New Vork,. 


 LOVEJOY’S GLASS-CUTTER, 
WITH PUTTY-KNIFE COMBINED. 


. 


BIST - merase j 





| 








ay 
Cuts glass better than a diamond; is useful in every 
House, Store, or Shop; lasts a lifetime, and will pay 
r itself the first time used. negh x paid to any ad 
( as, sal packed, upor t d t- 
ter stamp, Dy 


AL v aN L. LOV E SON, 


229 Washington St 

on Lookout a eng 
FOR SALE, * ennessee, D 
property known as Lo kout Mounta 
stitutions, eleven buildings, and about fifty 
eastern brow gad slaps of LOOKOUT, one of the most 
yopular resorts for health and magnificent 
Sons ascent of 1400 feet above T tiver Emi- 
nently for a Sanitary Ren rt and Infirmary, 


soston. 





scenery. 
‘nnessee 


suitable 








for a Summer Hotel, or for a larg Coll For terms 
of sale, which are liberal, and for fu ulars and 
| dea ription, with cut, address Ww IL TRE & PRATT, 


Real Bstate Agents, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


More concentrated, 
other. $3 per pound. 
A. GLANZ, Sole 


better, and cheaper than any 
For sale every where, and by 
Agent, 194 William St., New York. 


TE DEFY THE WORLD to produce a 
remedy that wi HEADACHE and DYS 
PEPSIA as effectually as Dr. R. A. WILSON’S PILIS 
Sold by all dealers. B L. FAHNESTOCK & CO., 


rietors, Pitisbur 





cure 
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1 TO} gh, Pa. 
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MUSIC GIVEN AWAY, 


Send your address, write clearly, and receive 
$1 50 worth of NEW Mt Sic Free, Also, 


| send for SPECIMEN PAGES of the 


HEADLIGHT, 


The forthcoming School Song- Book, 


MU SICAL GEM, 


lection of Popular VOCAL AND INSTRU. 
ME Nt AL MUSIC. 15 pages. Regular Sheet-Music 
Plates. #3 Only $1 50 in Paper 
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MAHOGANY, | 


"lard-Wood Lumber, 


WALNUT, ROSEWOOD, RED & 
SPANISH CEDAR, 


AND ALL KINDS 


IN LOGS, PLANK, BOARDS, 
AND VENEERS. 


GEO. W. READ & CO., 
Mill, and Yard, 186 to 200 Lewis St., cor. 6th, E.R. 
4 ] promptly and faithfully emecuted. 


and Price-List. 
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stamp for Catz slogue 
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class makers, 
tre mely low prices fore ash, 


0 
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j-STOP, $110; 
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liberal, /LLUS 
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Cherry-Stoner 








ROGERS’ | 


GROUPS OF 
STATUARY. 
From $10 to $25. 
“The Favored Scholar,’ 


<= A New Group, Price $18, 

7\e Inclose Stamp for Illustrated 
4 | atalocue and Price-List to 

i. JOHN ROGERS, 

. 212 Fifth Ave., New York. | 


| Horace Waters & 
* Son, 481 B' way.\.¥., 
oeof LOO PI ANOS 4 f at A NSo/ first- 

WATERS’, « ex- 


cin small monthly 

etave first-class Pi ANOS, all moa? 
pprove ments, for 3275 Orga 
VT BLE-REED ORG ANS, 

8-STOP, $3125 “} 


nr 
WATERS’ CONCERTO PARLOH ORS SANS. 
th most beautiful in sty! c 
ype ever made, Tir CONCERTO "STOP 
beste er eenen inany Organ, / pro- 
tufrevs peculiarly voiced, 
‘FEC fr EOS T CHAR MENG ant 
UL STIRUING, hi IMITATION of 
nt WAN VOICE ERS. Terms 
ert a GUi BRA D 
p. A liberaldi 
l yea, ‘AGENTS WANTED. 


THE FAMILY 


$100" 


15. 
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The or practical Cherry-Stoner ma It 3 
e fruit I mes 1, wit 8 Juices preserved. 
‘ samy 
n | 
Manufacturer. 55 
Ant N.H 
f Light: 
ng Peach-I s 


NOVELTY 
PRINTING-PRESSES 
The Best yet Invented 
FOR AMATEUR & BUSI- 
NESS PURPOSES, 

7 And Unsurpassed for Gen- 
eral Job Printers 

OVER IN USE 


BENJ. 0. W ooDs, Manudne ~- 
And Dealer in Ev Descript 


ROOD 


MATE: 1 


PRINT J N G AL, 
9 351 r ier A » | . at Bes 2O8t 4 B inch 
St., N :* Agents, K 
phia; J. ¥. Edwards, St. 
Chicago, ll. Send for 


LOVEJOY’S METALLIC 
Ww EA’ THE R HOt SE Ss 





It ate s the 
ppear ul 1 n 
sto weat 4 tr never 
l 8 ~ y packed, upon receipt 
2 0) (1 . by 
ALVAN L. LOVE SOY, 
= Pp etor & Ma 
229 W ashington St., Beaten. 
Spe jal price to dealey 

GP icetal conn ~~ pid ying dene With thie 
mpound a , vy minutes 

W rut - r-t ar t t « } 
a8 Car stich po , forks, n or ve harness 
&. I le for families; « art 4 ma y 

ag G ne r gua i. One Flagor 

ta 5 t wr iw mM 1, se to 
any part of U. S.. wit nstr for 

§ 8. Ao ts, o1 , y anted « vy whe Ay 
piyto Messrs. BROWN & ECK, Sole Manufacturers, 

) Dock Street, Cor. Broadway, St. I s, Mo 


A Sure Cure for 


wr 





"iy erAre A tS 
Ew 
For Cleansing the Teeth. 
Mesera VW - 4 4 am, 7 i or ~- r 
1 r Diabetes. Its 
adertul, Many thanks | 
oe : ~" i | 


Drank enness. Is ha 
( 


j | INGTON, 41 East 28th Street. N.Y. 
ROPHR "OT AIR 
ENGINE COMPANY, 70 New Church St., N.Y 


Ext 


ensively used f 


Iron, Copper, and Zit 





SAVE YOUR EYES 
RESTORE your SIGHT, 
THROW AWAY YOUR SPRCTACLES, 
By reading our Illustra- 
ted PHYSIOLOGY AND 
ANATOMY of the EYE- 
SIGHT. Tells how to Re- 
store Impaired Vision and Zz 

Overworked Eyes; how to cu:e Weak, 
Watery, Inflamed, and Near-Sighted 
Kyes, and all other Diseases of the Eyes. 

WASTE NO MORE MONEY BY ADJUSTING 

HUGE GLASSES ON YOUR NOSE AND DISFIG- 
URING FOUR FACE. Pamphlet of 100 pages 
Mailed ree, Send your address to 

DR. J. BALL & CO.. @. 0. Box 957.) 
No, 91 Liberty Street, | New York City, N. Y. 


Cut Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


These Patterns 








Ms 


re Grape wee ant Teetne, Gi 


are fitted th Catest a acy, 0 as t 
juste pv the moat experienced The bust measure 
is taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the 
t le tbe arms, a ye Tf t est r # af 
blades, and two hes above the es 
chest nd for Children, stra ght around the 
t ler the arme 

The following Patterns are now ready 

} iv 

LADY'S GORED WRAPPER No. 5 
LADY’S WATER-PROOF CLOAK . 
GIRL 2 Sains SUIT (for girl from 2 to 


. “ F 


CHILD'S GABRIEI LE DRESS AND WALK : 
ING COAT (fo i from 6 m l i 
vears old 27 

BOY'S KNEE-BREECHES, VEST, AND 


JACKET (f y ym 4 9 ve “ 2 








YOUTH’S ENGLISH WALKING CO 
VEST, A ‘D PANTALOONS j 
f nS to ‘ ‘ 38 
INFANT'S W. ARDIR ( k, Gored 1 
Yoke 8 : Ss "Pe nd Si : 
LADY'S WATTEAL WRAPPER No. 42 
GIRL’S WATER-PROOF CLOAK (for g from 
5 to 1 cian “ 44 
GENTLEMAN’S SHORT DRESSING-GOWN 
AND SMOKING-CAP “ 46 
PLAIN-WAIS1T Hot SE DRESS, with Ay 
f t Ove 7 ~ “ 48 
LOW NECKED EVE DRESS, with Ad 
justable ¢ hm yp ad Round Skirt “ & 
Vol. ¥ 
DOUBLE-BREASTED SACQUE, with Pos 
B ie, Apr on-f mt O skirt, a Un 
ler Sk y 15 years o “ 9 
LADY'S SACQUE "WRAPPER ~~ a 
LADY'S LINGERIE Dres Sacque, ¢ et 
( ver, N Ps e, Yoke } I Dress, Y Ac 
Cie “ ‘and Drawere “ 6 
SLEEVELESS SACQUE AND d zt, th 
French Blouse, Apron-frot t, and 
Walking Sk “ 45 
TALMA, w th I nted H t, 
Over-s 1 Walk Sk 2( 
VEST B ASQUE with Ove kirtand K ¢ 
ed Ski from 5 to 15 years 2 
LADY'S POSTILION BASQUE WRAPPER ’ = 
POINTED CAPE, with 5-Pleat B se, Over- 
skirt, and W Skirt “ 93 
ALBER1 VIC TOR ‘SAILOR SUIT (for 
from 4 to a “ Of 
POSTILION WASQ EB POLONAIS with 
Apron Front Adjustable Demi-Trained 
Skirt ‘ o7 
LOOSE POLONAISE WALKING SUIT 20 
GENTLEMAN'S LINGERIE (French Yoké 
Shirt, Night Shirt, Drawers, and Long Dres 
i Gow! <i ° 7 
HIGHLAND SUIT (for boy from 2to5 veare “29 
DOU BLE-BREASTED JACKET, Shirt W 
and Ks kerbockers (for f 5 t 
9 
BASQUE, h Gre ( e, Open-front O 
| I ed Skirt “ 29 
PRINCESS! POLONAISE WALKING SUI i 
DOLMAN SACQUE WALKING SUI’ 4 
DOUBLE TALMA, APRON FRONT AND 
ONG WALKING SKIRI ; 
DOUBLE BREASTED JACKET, — 
OVER-SKIK'l WALKING SKIRT ”. @ 
GIRI S PRINCESS! POLONAISE SUI 
f 5 to 15 } th 
LOUIS QUIN ZE VEST BASQUE, with A 
} t Ove cirt 1 Walk * A 
DOUBLE BREASTED REDINGOTE \ ALK 
ING BSI * 4 
VEST-POLONAISE WALKING SUIT is 
Fl DRESS TOILETTE (I Ne I ‘ 
h Gre Bertha, ‘I ed OU sk ind 
R nd Sk “on 
DOLMAN MANTLE WALKING SUIT 5 
Vol. VI 
DOLMAN VEST-POLONAISE STREET SUIT “ 7 
TIGH' BASQI E, with Ay I Over-skirt 
GIRL’S WARDROBE, S e, Se B 
and Skirt, Basque fastened oO 
sk Low-Necked O Dres Brete 
SLEEV!I SS JACKI WALKING SUIT 5 
CHATELAINE REDINGOTE WALKING 
SUIT T 
LOOSE FRO DOUBLE-BREASTED PO 
LONAISE WALKING SUI ; 
I ) POLONAISE WALKING SUIT. “ 24 
- 1 ¢ 
‘ \ y Ect - ¢ 
Patter es for $200. 2 ns se| 
] ‘ please enecify the Numb fr 
g Su isend Bust Measure. Dealers sup; 
at the usuai dis W 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York 
‘TATE RIGHTS for Sa Our 
O Patent Collar; 
Patent Detachable Clasp 
Collar Button. Send 
for ¢ Fi ATLEY & MAI 
SON, P OB %, Brooklyn, N. Y 
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THE BLAKE CRUSHER 00. 1 


w Haven, ( 


BLAKE’S STONE AND ORE BREAKER, 
For redacing to fragments al 
ROC sxe. OR ES, 


rr making 
for Railroads, reduction of 


] kinds of hard and brittle substances, such as 
MINERALS, AND DRUGS 


< oncrete for | Mac idam Roads, Sallast 
Q lverizing Em one I I 


> ry 5t 


arded in E ir 





ity prize medals aw 

as been fu sustained in the Courts, 

ta hose who make, sell, or use ma- 
own risk 


NEW YORK AGENCY, 
137 Elm Strect, 


1ere a machine may be seen in oper 











onn. 
~~ ¢ | 
— RY! } 
sy 575 to $250 per month, where, | 
> male anc nale, to intr the GENUINE IM 
ound PROVED COMMON SENSE PAIL} SEW 
@, ING-MACHINE. This Ma will stitch, hem, | 
—_— { uck, quilt, cord, bir "t aid. and embr r | 
* in & most superior manner. Price only $15. |} 
—_ Lic nse and warranted for five years. We w 
$1000 for any machine that w sew a et 
tH) more beaut or more e¢iast seam thar 
- It makes Elastic | Every s 
a. I ed é ut tearf? t We pay A , 
r- 5 from $75 to $250 per mor xpenses 
ar. ssion from which tw that am t ca 
— | Address SECOMB & CO., Boston, M 
-— Pittsbur Pa. ; Chicago, Il t. Louis, M 
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Canvassing Books Sent Free for 


ROF. FOWLER’S GREAT WORK 


On Manhood, Womanhood, and their 





Mutual Inter-re lations: Love, 


Its Sawa, Power, &c, 
Acents are « g from 20 to 30 « 
‘ 4 i “w Set 4 “ 
Book Agent. Address. sta ‘ ‘ 
NATIONAL PUBLISHING CO.. P 


WANTED. 





nook AG E NTS ar 
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M“ t 
Ss zs ie d 7 i 
‘ hel 7 La 
2 u a 
ie . ] ‘ c 7A - 
| ‘ > j . j + 
uH s j ‘ 7 
y bE 8 « . os 
rative A I 58 
AVERY 1 I 
Car Hi & Brothers, Frar 8 Yy 
ReM I \ ) Mi 
\ I 
B 
ar I 
re . . 
i NOVELTY Co 
on ft I t 
| 
WORKING CLASS, oorcvectotanmtecs | 
M. YOUNG & CO. Cortlandt St.. N.¥ 
ALL AGENTS, ' * 
LOR & CO. Bos n or ( ee 1 oe aie 
: s d. Sales . ae P 
S72 E AC H WEEK, ee.ce"$. 
ai J a rH & CO., St. T . Mo. 
GENTS AND SALESMEN. Most fort 
4 nat 1a to make mor | t eepecta 
0. } TEMPLE ON, 615 Broadway, N. Y. 


R WEEK an penses paid. We 
Hi ni Wire 
I ‘. Y., or Chicago, I 


AGENTS, xagirenscoesg toe Sen 


$30 a week ar 808  Sabaes rCommission 
$5.10 $20 () Por any! Arente war ted! All classes of wo yams pee 
; i ~ 
7~ s A os ( 1 & Co., Portland, Maine 
ANTED \ i 
Oo \ U.S. ¥ 
( 97 W.I t St. I M 
100 | W " I ‘ 
Da: [ E & y 
»>4~er A MONTH \ A 
S47 ) staple as fi Cc. M. LI ( ( 
SAMPLI I ‘ 
19s R WOLCOTT Cha re y 





$25 A DAY. new. G.G'Stiaw Bidaetord M 


IGS, TOU PEES, &« ) r 


W Me be ~ Brook N Y I “yy | 


N E Good Agent 
r terme, & G. E. Pers I 66 Rea St.. N. ¥ 
#100 


‘arn Weekly 


AGENTS Ms Centre St. NY 


ERMS for HARPER'S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, 


and 
BAZAR 
iH 1 6 Macazryg, One Y $4 00 
Ha W One Y ‘ | 
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Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
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VJod 
UBLISHELI 
HARPER & ‘BROTHERS, New York. 
sw” Harrere & Br " » 
/ kee } 
si} i ‘ ‘4 ¢ 7 ~ “ 
tw Harr Ca wt e } , 
Siz Cents in 3 we & 
| I 
| GO A-FISHING By W.C. Priwe Cr 
( h, Beveled Edg . 
II 
HARPER'S HAND-BOOK FOR TRAVELLERS IN 
EUROPE AND THE EAST G 
u t e. B hh ( 
I S | ~ ‘ 
Ss RK i 
( Bb 1 Ire I \ 
elfih Y« M \ 
I ( : Larg Halfl I . 
I k f $6 | 
TTT 
ANNUAL toe OF SCIENCE AND INDUS 
TRY FOR y F. Ba 
€ > . : i ‘ ‘ A ] 


fl ent Me 
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5 BEECHER’'S HOU 
KEEPER: « 


M SEKEEPER & HEALTH 


I 
® "i ' 
! Lue r l 
‘ $ 
M BALLADS. Ry ' ( t ' 
‘ | 
HE TREATY OF WASHINGT< 
By Ca ‘ 8 
THE FISHING T¢ : 
| ‘ 
s. ( : 


TURNING-POINTS IN LIFE 


. 
SANTO DOMINGO 
I 
THE STUDENT'S HALLAM NSTITUTIORN 
AL HISTORY OF ENG AP 
4 ‘ 
' 
HUDSON'S HISTORY Of NAIL nM 
"rR I 
RECLUS'’S OCEAN 
] 
} 
l j f 
Ki ( 


THE NEW NOVELS 
THE SEASON 


PUBLISHED BY 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York 
SH Sent by mail, postage prepaid 


WILKIE COLLINS'S NEW MAGDALEN 
s M } \ ‘ 


LONDON'S EAR I I I 
“Grif | 


Llustrate Pa 


MURPHY'S MASTER I ' ] A f 


OLD KENSINGTON 
\ ‘ ] 
Paper, ¢ ‘ $i° 


. 
KENELM CHILLINGLY: Hf 


LITTLE KATE KIRBY | I VT 


N I H & 
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TO THE BITTER END I M MET 


GEORGE ELIOT'S mit 


A PASSION IN TATTEF } 
f“™Mand M 


IN CASH 


540 


GREAT SENSATION !—A “ 
Big Package Fre / han ¢ " 
e, F. A. ELLS & CO., Charlotte, 


Mich 
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rude it was 


have brot 


‘TItram, 
ner table!” 
‘Why 


dear, how excessively 
(A fte ra pause, ) sey 
don’t you answer me, Hiram, 


BANKING HOUSE 


JAY COOKE & CO. 


The Northern Pacific Railroad Company hay 


STREET, 


ing determined to close its 7 
Gold L 


million 


20 First-Mortgage 
an at an aggregate 
dollars, 


rate of interest than 6 per cent. on further issues 


of the 7 3-10 


not exceeding thirty 
and thereafter to pay no higher 
of its bonds, the limited remainder 
loan ws nou 
agencies 
As the bonds 


in payment for the 


of this issue are made 


Company's lands at 1.10, 
demand for 


to be 


they are in constant and increasing 


this purpose, and will continue after the 


loan is closed—a fact which much enhances their 


value and attractiveness as an investment. 

The Company has more than 500 miles of its 
road built and in operation, has earned title to 
nearly ten million acres of its land grant, and sales 


of lands have thus far averaged $5 66 per aci 
All marketable securities are received in ex 
change for Northern Pacifics at current rate 


JAY COOKE & Co. 


PARK and GARDEN 
ORNAMENTS. 


soe = @ <>) 


J, L. Mott Iron Works, 


90 Beekman St., cor. Cliff, N. Y. 
STATUARY, VASES, 
FOUNTAINS, and SETTEES. 


The largest and most varied assortment of above in 
the United States Illustrated Catalogues, 20 x 14, con- 
taining 90 pages, with Price-Lists, sent by mail on re- 

pt of $2 00 (to be returned to purchasers 


HENRY CAPT, 


Of GENEVA, 


Now has a beautiful 
Traveling Cl 


No.2 





issortment of Watches and 
f his own make, at 

3 Union Square, New Vork,. 

EK. LOUPPE, Agent. 


ir Plumber { 
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e market, ar for sa 
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A CONROY, O'CONNOR & CO., 
San Fran » CAL.» 

\g ents for States & T rritories 


west of Rocky Mountains 





re.” ay 


{AZE’S TOURIST GAZE’ 
y i Complete details of Tourist 


“( 
I = 10 cts. 





tra by short sea routes; programm«e » of 
perso! ly oT Dauheh Tein eo Vannes: To start from 
New \Y July 5th, visiting the Rhine, Bavaria, Swit 


zerland, F rance, &c. 
ing all ex 


$380 the Rovnp 


Trip, includ 


6 Bowl- 
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and come 


» being disposed of through the usual 
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‘ALFRED, dear, how extravagant some people 


P, 
in you to rise so suddenly and leave the din- in. | 
ight you some fine cigars.” (Another pause.) ENGAGED, BUT UNsoPHISTICATED DAMSEL. 

away from _that horrid window ?” are, keeping Cows when Condens ed Milk is so cheap!” 


SARATOGA SPRINGS, N.Y, 


GRAND UNION HOTEL. 


BRESLIN, GARDNER, & CO., Proprietors. 

Tus famous Hotel will re-open for the coming season on June 
throughout, and adapted in every way to the comfort of guests. 

No expense lias been spared to make it the most comfortable and elegant, 
Hotel at Saratoga Springs. 

The Parlors and Dining-Rooms have been elaborately frescoed, 
Rooms, have been refurnished in the newest and latest style. 
The Bath-Rooms and Watcr-Closets—heretofore objectionable—have been entirely removed ; 
| and, instead, they have been pl ‘ced in convenient parts of the Hotel, trimmed with Black Walnut 
| 


Ist, refitted and improved 
as well as the coolest, 


and, 





as well as the principal 


and Maple, amply drained, and altogether finished in a manner 
rhe immense Dining Hall—t-vo hundred feet by fifty-five—as also the extensiy ! of Parlors, 

have been fitted up with Crystal Chandeliers and Reflectors, and the famous Ball-Room, with three 

1 Crystal ag will produce a brilliancy of effect that can be more easily imagined than expressed, 
Mr. James H. Breslin will throughout the and give his persons al attention to 


inferior to no city establishment. 


season be present 


the care se reception of all who will favor the Hotel with their patrona 

With a desire to attract as many as possible during the months of June and September, which 
are by far the pleasantest months of the whole season, the proprietors have determined to fix the 
rate of Board for those months at very reasonable rates 

A plan of the various Rooms of this extensive establishment can be seen at the Met olitan 


Ilotel and Gilsey House, Broadway, New York, where Rooms or Parlors, with Board, can be en 
gaged now and at any time throughout the season. 
A new and spacious Dining Hall has also been added for the avec convenience of children 


with their attendant nurses and servants, and accessible 


to parents all times, thus supplying a 
want in this respect which has long been needed, 


and which can not fail to be appreciated. 


FREEM AN & BUR CLOTHING WAREHOUSES, 


j 138 & 140 Fulton St.,N.Y. 


FREEMAN & BURR have very great pleasure in inviting attention to their New and Elegant 
Selections, The Stock is of immense extent and variety, and from the best products of the loom from 
every part of the world. OH DERS for garments to measure promptly and neatly executed at MODERATE 


PRICES 
) 
SuMMER Svits, $10 to 940, 


. e SUMMER §$wITS, ) 
UMMER Goats, } Wut Vests, ) 

’- Sit 
Gi to-920 Wruite Vests ) 


SuMMER Coats, ) 
Boys’ Suits, | 
Boys’ Suits, | ** t° $15- 


Overs BY Lerrer promptly filled. Our New System ror Setr-Mrasver, 
of which thousands avail themselves, enables parties in all parts of the country to order 
direct from us, with the certainty of receiving the most PERFECT FIT ATTAINABLE. 
Self-Measure, 

Coods, Price-Lists, 
Book ot F 


$2 to $8. 


> | 


| Rules 
| Samples of 
Lllustrated 


for 


} 
Sent Free on application, 


ashions, 
THE 
| (ORIGINAL) 


- Continental Life Insurance Co,, 


Of HARTFORD, CONN. 

INCORPORATED MAY, 1862. 

JAMES 8. PARSONS, President, 
ROBERT E. BEECHER, I. R. 
The CONTINENTAL especially commends its« 
place their insuranc 
of furnishing 7 
sistent with perfect securit 


se A 


Secretary). MORLEY, 
If to the ap 
lon the principle 


st as 18 COn- 


Actuary. 





who desire to 


aI 


e In a conservative 
liable and 


company, conductec 


25 v 
: OE ne 
nce ~ nes on 

Cy ye absolut vrance at as reasonabl 


few first-class Agents wanted for unoc« upied fields. 


FISHERMEN! 
| TWINES and NETTING, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


WM. E. HOOPER & SONS 


Send for Price-List.] Baltimore, "id. 


0. PS snanpy,Old, Mell 


PEERLESS i 
Shirts, Collars, 
Cuffs, §& Drawers. | 
UNION ADAMS & C0., 


yw, Reliat 





5 








** Gaze’s Tourist Gazette, 


ing Green, New York. 


1 50 pe ‘rbot. Entire invoice 
halt its value ble Wines for sacramental purposes 


Relia 
Hi. B, Kink & Co., 69 Fulton St., N.Y. Established 1853. 





637 BROADWAY. 


Silver-Plated Ware. 


THE 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO, 


550 Broadway, New York. 


MANUFACTURERS OF FINE 


ELECTRO-PLATED TABLE WARE, 
SPOONS and FORKS, 


OF NEW AND ELEGANT DESIGNS, 
TRIPLE PLATED UPON THE PARTS MOST EX. 
POSED TO WEAR. 
t?™ All goods bearing the trade-mark, 
1847—ROGERS BROTHERS.—XIL 

Are plated 
ATTENTION ISCALLED TO OUR NEW STYLESOF 


PORCELAIN-LINED 


ICK-PITCHERS. 


as above. 









| THE PORCELAIN IS ENAMELED ON HARD 
: arity AND CAN NOT BE BROKEN 
OR CRACKED BY HARD USAGE. 
| “There are many ay rent advantages in these lin- 
ings besides those already mentioned, such as FREEpOM 
FROM ODOR AND OLEANLINESS >; UT THE ANSENCE OF ANY 


INJURIOUS MATFRIAL in the construct 
chamber SHOULD BE THE FIRST ¢ 
LEOTING A SAFE ICE-PIT¢ 


on of this tinper 
NSIDERATION IN 8i- 
HER FOR DAILY USE. 

DANA HAYES, M.D., 





‘State Assayer of Massachneetts.” 
<ER! Be 
ly IX wn 
ed M) , ’ 
Oe : ay \ M 
\COMPEY 


. Factories, WEST MERIDEN, CONN. 
GEO. A. PRINCE & CO, 


Organs & Melodeons, 


and Most Perfect Manufactory 
United States. 


Largest, 
in th 


52,000 


Now in use. 


The Oldest, 


No other Musical Instrument ever obtained the sam 

| popularity. 

¢ Send for Price-Lists. 
Address 





BUFFALO, N.Y. 
THE BEST IN USE 


BLATCHLEY’S 
HORIZONTAL 


IeeCream Freezer. 


quality of Cream 
ther Freezer 





duce a finer 


[Tingley’s Patent), will Pr’ han any 


in less time and with less lab« 
made. Ig perfectly air-tight, a! 
of the machine in one season in sax 5 
from three to forty qu 1 : 
catalogue Onis & BLATCHLEY, Manufa 

506 Commerce St., Putiadelphi 
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BAVARIAN PEASANT 


| game is abundant, and where th 
| portunity for concealment. 


The 
make common cause as 
ramekeeper, and rarely 


rally 


They regard it as no crime to offend ag 
which, according to t 
by depriving them of t 
authorities, 


y views, 

‘ir natural 

on the other hand, 

for the protection of these laws tl | 

be no game at all in Germany, as the peasant 
if allowed unrestricted liberty to kill, would cl 
the forests of every living creature It is said 
that in Baden, in 1848, when all legal restraint 
was for a short time suspended by the revolu- 
tion, the forests were completely cleared of deer 
and other game, and that it was several years 
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DOUBLE REDS. 

Sue had one within her hair, 
And another on her breast : 
We two saw the moon come up, 

And the sun go down the west. 


She looked off across the sea. 
‘Sweets unto the sweet!” I said, 
All the longing of my looks 
Bent upon the double red 


That was nested in her hair; — 
Kissing one, I kissed the twain. 
She looked up into my face, 
Half in pleasure, half in pain. 


I had only kissed a pink 
Lying ‘mid her curls so fair; 
I had only smiled, and said 
It was fit for her to wear. 


But her hand was in my hand— 
One was flame, the other snow— 

And my eyes possessed her eyes 
With a ‘* Yes!” supplanting ‘‘ No!” 


Ah! I had not meant to ask; 
I had told myself to wait 

(But you know the end when two 
Linger on the beach so late). 


**No! you shall not run away, 
Tender, trembling little thing!” 
Am I worthy to delay 
This white bird upon the wing? 


But the pink upon her breast 
Drowned me in its deep perfume— 
Drew me with the velvet glow 
Of its Oriental bloom. 


‘Let us go!” I heard her say, 
’Twixt the clock strokes telling nine; 

But the flower fell from her breast— 
Like a message—into mine! 


**Match for me the flower, sweet, 
With the other from your hair!” 

I designed to ask no more, 
But—her face was overfair! 

‘* Nay, I will have all or none!” 
In my hands I took her head; 

Sweetest of the three, her mouth’s 
Darling, dainty double red! 


So 
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BOOK SIXTH. 


CHAPTER VI.—( Continued.) 


Tue key to Graham’s conduct is now given: 
the deep sorrow that took him to the tomb of 
the aunt he so revered, and whose honored mem- 
ory was subjected to so great a risk; the slight- 
ness of change in his expenditure and mode of 
life, after an inheritance supposed to be so am- 
ple; the abnegation of his political ambitioa ; 
the subject of his inquiries, and the cautious re- 
serve imposed upon them; above ail, the posi- 
tion toward Isaura in which he was so cruelly 
placed. 

Certainly, his first thought in revolving the 
conditions of his trust had been that of marriage 
with this lost child of Richard King’s, should 
she be discovered single, disengaged, and not re- 
pulsive to his inclinations. Tacitly he subscribed 
to the reasons for this course alleged by the de- 
ceased. It was the simplest and readiest plan 
of uniting justice to the rightful inheritor with 
care for a secret important to the honor of his 
aunt, of Richard King himself—his benefactor 
—of the illustrious house from which Lady Jan- 
et had sprung. Perhaps, too, the considera- 
tion that by this course a fortune so useful to 
his career was secured was not without influ- 
ence on the mind of a man naturally ambitious. 
But on that consideration he forbade himself to 
dwell. He put it away from himasa sin. Yet 
to marriage with any one else until his mission 
was fulfilled, and the uncertainty as to the ex- 
tent of his fortune was dispelled, there interposed 
grave practical obstacles. How could he honestly 
present himself to a girl and to her parents in the 
light of a rich man, when in reality he might be 
but a poor man? How could he refer to any law- 
yer the conditions which rendered impossible any 
settlement that touched a shilling of the large 
sum which at any day he might have to trans- 
fer to another? Still, when once fully con- 
scious how deep was the love with which Isaura 
had inspired him, the idea of wedlock with the 
daughter of Richard King, if she yet lived and 
was single, became inadmissible. The orphan 
condition of the young Italian smoothed away 
the obstacles to proposals of marriage which 
would have embarrassed his addresses to girls 
of his own rank, and with parents who would 
have demanded settlements. And if he bad 
found Isaura alone on that day on which he had 
seen her last, he would doubtless have yielded to 
the voice of his heart, avowed his love, wooed 
her own, and committed both to the tie of be- 
trothal. We have seen how rudely such yearn- 
ings of his heart were repelled on that last inter- 
view. His Engiish prejudices were so deeply 
rooted that, even if he had been wholly free trom 
the trust bequeathed to him, he would have re- 
coiled from marriage with a girl who, in the ar- 
dor for notoriety, could link herself with such as- 
sociates as Gustave Rameau, by habits a Bo- 
hemian, and by principles a Socialist. 

_4n flying from Paris he embraced the resolve 
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to banish all thought of wedding Isaura, and de- 
vote himself sternly to the task which had so 
sacred a claim upon him. Not that he could 
endure the idea of marrying another, even if the 
lost heiress should be all that his heart could 
have worshiped, had that heart been his own 
to give ; but he was impatient of the burden heap- 
ed on him—of the fortune which might not be 
his, of the uncertainty which paralyzed all his 
ambitious schemes for the future. 

Yet strive as he would—and no man could 
strive more resolutely—he could not succeed in 
banishing the image of Isaura. It was with him 
always; and with it a sense of irreparable loss, of 
a terrible void, of a pining anguish. 

And the success of his inquiries at Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle, while sufficient to detain him in the place, 
was so slight, and advanced by such slow de- 
grees, that it furnished no continued occupation 
to his restless mind. M. Renard was acute and 
painstaking. But it was no easy matter to ob- 
tain any trace of a Parisian visitor to so popular 
a Spa so many years ago. The name Duval, 
too, was so common, that at Aix, as we have seen 
at Paris, time was wasted in the chase of a Du- 
val who proved not to be the lost Louise. At 
last M. Renard chanced on a house in which, in 
the year 1849, two ladies from Paris had lodged 
for three weeks. One was Madame Duval, the 
other Madame Marigny. They were both young, 
both very handsome, and much of the same height 
and coloring. But Madame Marigny was the 
handsomer of the two. Madame Duval frequent- 
ed the gaming tables, and was apparently of very 
lively temper. Madame Marigny lived very qui- 
etly, rarely or never stirred out, and seemed in 
delicate health. She, however, quitted the apart- 
ment somewhat abruptly, and, to the best of the 
lodging-house keeper’s recollection, took rooms 
in the country near Aix—she could not remem- 
ber where. About two months after the depart- 
ure of Madame Marigny, Madame Duval also 
left Aix, and in company with a French gentle- 
man who had visited her much of late—a hand- 
some man of striking appearance. The lodging- 
house keeper did not know what or who he was. 
She remembered that he used to be announced 
to Madame Duval by the name of M. Achille. 
Madame Duval had never been seen again by 
the lodging-house keeper after she had left. But 
Madame Marigny she had once seen, nearly five 
years after she had quitted the lodgings—seen 
her by chance at the railway station, recognized 
her at once, and accosted her, offering her the 
old apartment. Madame Marigny had, howev- 
er, briefly replied that she was only at Aix for a 
few hours, and should quit it the same day. 

The inquiry now turned toward Madame Ma- 
rigny. The date in which the lodging-house keep- 
er had last seen her coincided with the year in 
which Richard King had met Louise. Possibly, 
therefore, she might have accompanied the latter 
to Aix at that time, and could, if found, give in- 
formation as to her subsequent history and pres- 
ent whereabouts. 

After a tedious search throughout all the en- 
virons of Aix, Graham himself came, by the mer- 
est accident, upon the vestiges of Louise’s friend. 
He had been wandering alone in the country 
round Aix, when a violent thunder-storm drove 
him to ask shelter in the house of a small farm- 
er, situated in a field, a little off the by-way 
which he had taken. While waiting for the ces- 
sation of the storm, and drying his clothes by the 
fire in a room that adjoined the kitchen, he en- 
tered into conversation with the farmer’s wife, a 
pleasant, well-mannered person, and made some 
complimentary observation on a small sketch of 
the house in water-colors that hung upon the 
wall. ‘* Ah,” said the farmer’s wife, ‘‘ that was 
done by a French lady who lodged here many 
years ago. She drew very prettily, poor thing.” 

** A lady who lodged here many years ago— 
how many ?” 

** Well, I guess somewhere about twenty.” 

** Ah, indeed! Was it a Madame Marigny ?” 

** Bon Dieu! That was indeed her name. Did 
you know her? I should be so glad to hear she 
is well and—I hope—happy.” 

**T do not know where she is now, and am 
making inquiries to ascertain. Pray help me. 
How long did Madame Marigny lodge with you?” 

**T think pretty well two months; yes, two 
months. Sheleft a month after her confinement.” 

** She was confined here ?” 

**Yes. When she first came I had no idea 
that she was enceinte. She had a pretty figure, 
and no one would have guessed it, in the way she 
wore her shawl. Indeed, I only began to sus- 
pect it a few days before it happened, and that 
was so suddenly that all was happily over before 
we could send for the accoucheur.” 

** And the child lived? A girl or a boy ?” 

**A girl—the prettiest baby.” 

**Did she take the child with her when she 
went ?” 

**No; it was put ont to nurse with a niece of 
my husband’s who was confined about the same 
time. Madame paid liberally in advance, and 
continued to send money half yearly, till she 
came herself and took away the little girl.” 

** When was that ?—a little less than five years 
after she had left it?” 

** Why, you know all about it, monsieur; yes, 
not quite five years after. She did not come to 
see me, which I thought unkind, but she sent 
me, through my niece-in-law, a real gold watch 
and a shawl. Poor dear lady—for lady she was 
all over—with proud ways, and would not bear 
to be questioned. But I am sure she was none 
of your French light ones, but an honest wife 
like myself, though she never said so.” 

** And have you no idea where she was all the 
five years she was away, or where she went aft- 
er reclaiming her child ?” 

** No, indeed, monsieur.” 

** But her remittances for the infant must have 
been made by letters, and the letters would have 
had postmarks ?” 
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** Well, I dare say, I am no scholar myself. 
But suppose you see Marie Hubert—that is my 
niece-in-law ; perhaps she has kept the envelopes.” 

** Where does Madame Hubert live ?” 

“Tt is just a league off by the short path; you 
can’t miss the way. Her husband has a bit of 
land of his own, but he is also a carrier—‘* Max 
Hubert, carrier,’ written over the door, just op- 
posite the first church you get to. The rain has 
ceased, but it may be too far for you to-day.” 

** Not a bit of it. Many thanks.” 

** But if you find out the dear lady and see 
her, do tell her how pleased I should be to hear 
good news of her and the little one.” 

Graham strode on under the clearing skies to 
the house indicated. He found Madame Hu- 
bert at home, and ready to answer all ques- 
tions; but, alas! she had not the envelopes. 
Madame Marigny, on removing the child, had 
asked for all the envelopes or letters, and car- 
ried them away with her. Madame Hubert, who 
was as little of a scholar as her aunt-in-law was, 
had never paid much attention to the postmarks 
on the envelopes, and the only one that she did 
remember was the first, that contained a bank- 
note, and that postmark was ‘‘ Vienna.” 

** But did not Madame Marigny’s letters ever 
give you an address te which to write with news 
of her child ?” 

**T don’t think she cared much for her child, 
monsieur. She kissed it very coldly when she 
came to take it away. I told the poor infant 
that that was her own mamma, and madame said, 
* Yes, you may call me maman,’ in a tone of voice 
which—well, not at all like that of amother. She 
brought with her a little bag which contained 
some fine clothes for the child, and was very im- 
patient till the child had got them on.” 

** Are you quite sure it was the same lady who 
left the child ?” 

**Oh, there is no doubt of that. She was 
certainly trés belle, but I did not fancy her as 
aunt did. She carried her head very high, and 
looked rather scornful. However, I must say 
she behaved very generously.” 

**Still you have not answered my question 
whether her letters contained no address.” 

‘* She never wrote more than two letters. One 
inclosing the first remittance was but a few lines, 
saying that if the child was well and thriving, I 
need not write; but if it died or became danger- 
ously ill, I might at any time write a line to Ma- 
dame M——,, Poste Restante, Vienna. She was 
traveling about, but the letter would be sure to 
reach her sooner or later. The only other letter 
I had was to apprise me that she was coming to 
remove the child, and might be expected in three 
days after the receipt of her letter.” 

** And all the other communications from her 
were merely remittances in blank envelopes ?” 

‘* Exactly so.” 

Graham, finding he could learn no more, took 
his departure. On his way home, meditating 
the new idea that his adventure that day suggest- 
ed, he resolved to proceed at once, accompanied 
by M. Renard, to Munich, and there learn what 
particulars could be yet ascertained respecting 
those certificates of the death of Louise Duval, 
to which (sharing Richard King’s very natural 
belief that they had been very skillfully forged) 
he had hitherto attached no importance, 
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No satisfactory result attended the inquiries 
made at Munich, save, indeed, this certainty—the 
certificates attesting the decease of some person 
calling herself Louise Duval had not been forged. 
They were indubitably genuine. A lady bearing 
that name had arrived at one of the principal 
hotels late in the evening, and had there taken 
handsome rooms. She was attended by no serv- 
ant, but accompanied by a gentleman, who, how- 
ever, left the hotel as soon as he had seen her 
lodged to her satisfaction. The books of the hotel 
still retained the entry of her name—Madame 
Duval, Frangaise rentiére. On comparing the 
handwriting of this entry with the letter from 
Richard King’s first wife, Graham found it differ ; 
but then it was not certain, though probable, that 
the entry had been written by the alleged Madame 
Duval herself. She was visited the next day by 
the same gentleman who had accompanied her on 
arriving. He dined and spent the evening with 
her. But no one at the hotel could remember 
what was the gentleman’s name, nor even if he 
were announced by any name. He never called 
again. Two days afterward Madame Dvval was 
taken ill; a doctor was sent for, and attended 
her till her death. This doctor was easily found. 
He remembered the case perfectly—congestion 
of the lungs, apparently caused by cold caught 
on her journey. Fatal symptoms rapidly mani- 
fested themselves, and she died on the third day 
from the seizure. She was a young and hand- 
some woman. He had asked her during her 
short illness if he should not write to her friends 
—if there were no one she would wish to be 
sent for. She replied that there was only one 
friend, to whom she had already written, and 
who would arrive in a day or two. And on in- 
quiring, it appeared that she had written such a 
letter, and taken it herself to the post on the 
morning of the day she was taken ill. 

She had in her purse not a large sum, but mon- 
ey enough to cover all her expenses, including 
those of her funeral, which, according to the law 
in force at the place, followed very quickly on 
her decease. The arrival of the friend to whom 
she had written being expected, her effects were, 
in the mean while, sealed up. The day after 
her death a letter arrived for her, which was 
opened. It was evidently written by a man, 
and apparently by a lover. It expressed an im- 


passioned regret that the writer was unavoidably 


prevented returning to Munich so soon as he had 
hoped, but trusted to see his dear bouton de rose 
in the course of the following week ; it was only 
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signed Achille, and gave no address, Two 
three days after a lady, also young and healt 
some, arrived at the hotel, and inquired for M ; 
dame Duval. She was greatly shocked at he “ 
ing of her decease. When sufficiently recovered 
tc bear being questioned as to Madame Duval’ 
relations and position, she appeared confused. 
said, after much pressing, that she was no rela. 
tion to the deceased ; that she believed Madam 
Duval had no relation with whom she was - 
friendly terms, at least she had never heard we 
speak of any; and that her own acquaintance 
with the deceased, though cordial, was yery re- 
cent. She could or would not give any clew ty 
the writer of the letter signed Achille, and she 
herself quitted Munich that evening, leaving the 
impression that Madame Duval had been one 
of those ladies who, in adopting a course of life 
at variance with conventional regulations, are 
repudiated by their relations, and probably drop 
even their rightful names. 

Achille never appeared ; but a few days after 
a lawyer at Munich received a letter from anoth. 
er at Vienna requesting, in compliance with aj. 
ent’s instructions, the formal certificates of Louise 
Duval’s death. These were sent as directed, and 
nothing more about the ill-fated woman was 
heard of. After the expiration of the time rm. 
quired by law the seals were removed from the 
effects, which consisted of two madlles and a dregs. 
ing-case. But they only contained the articles 
appertaining to a lady’s wardrobe or toilet, No 
letters—not even another note from Achille—no 
clew, in short, to the family or antecedents of 
the deceased. What then had become of these 
effects no one at the hotel could give a clear o 
satisfactory account. It was said by the mistreg 
of the hotel, rather sullenly, that they had, she 
supposed, been sold by her predecessor, and by 
order of the authorities, for the benefit of the 

or. 

If the lady who had represented herself gs 
Louise Duval's acquaintance had given her ona 
name, which doubtless she did, no one recollect. 
ed it. It was not entered in the books of the 
hotel, for she had not lodged there ; nor did it 
appear that she had allowed time for formal ex. 
amination by the civil authorities. In fact, it was 
clear that poor Louise Duval had been consider. 
ed as an adventuress by the hotel-keeper and the 
medical attendant at Munich; and her death 
had excited so little interest that it was strange 
that even so many particulars respecting it could 
be gleaned. 

After a prolonged but fruitless stay at Munich, 
Graham and M. Renard repaired to Vienna; 
there, at least, Madame Marigny had given an 
address, and there she might be heard of. 

At Vienna, however, no research availed to 
discover a trace of any such person, and in de- 
spair Graham returned to England in the Janu. 
ary of 1870, and left the further prosecution of 
his inquiries to M. Renard, who, though obliged 
to transfer himself to Paris for a time, promised 
that he would leave no stone unturned for the 
discovery of Madame Marigny; and Graham 
trusted to that assurance when M. Renard, re- 
jecting half of the large gratuity offered him, 
added, *‘ Je suis Frangaise; this with me has 
ceased to be an affair of money; it has become 
an affair that involves my amour propre.” 





CHAPTER VIII. 


Ir Graham Vane had been before caressed 
and courted for himself, he was more than ever 
appreciated by polite society, now that he added 
the positive repute of wealth to that of a prom 
ising intellect. Fine ladies said that Graham 
Vane was a match for any girl. Eminent poli- 
ticians listened to him with a more attentive re 
spect, and invited him to selecter dinner-partics. 
His cousin the duke urged him to announce his 
candidature for the county, and purchase back, at 
least, the old Stamm-schloss. But Graham ob- 
stinately refused to entertain either proposal, 
continued to live as economically as before in his 
old apartments, and bore with an astonishing 
meekness of resignation the unsolicited load of 
fashion heaped upon his shoulders. At heart 
he was restless and unhappy. ‘The mission be 
queathed to him by Richard King haunted his 
thoughts like a spectre not to be exorcised. Was 
his whole life to be passed in the weary sustall- 
ment of an imposture which in itself was gall and 
wormwood to a nature constitutionally frank and 
open? Was he forever to appear a rich man and 
live as a poor one? Was he till his death-bed 
to be deemed a sordid miser whenever he refused 
a just claim on his supposed wealth, and to feel 
his ambition excluded from the objects it eat 
nestly coveted, and which he was to appear 100 
much of an Epicurean philosopher to prize? ’ 

More torturing than all else to the mans I 
nermost heart was the consciousness that he had 
not conquered, could not conquer, the ge 
love with which Isaura had inspired him, am 
yet that against such love all his reasonings; a 
his prejudices, more stubbornly than ever Hee 
combined. In the French newspapers which : 
had glanced over while engaged in his — 
es in Germany—nay, in German critical er 
themselves—he had seen so many notices “7 - 
young author—highly eulogistic, it is —S 
which to his peculiar notions were more © "~ 
sive than if they had been sufficiently condemns 
tory of her work to discourage her from 1s repe 
tition—motives which seemed to him the a 
impertinences which no man likes exhibite¢ ee 
ward the woman to whom he would render ‘is 
chivalrous homage of respect. Evidently nt 
girl had become as much public property ua 
she had gone on the stage. Minute detai - 
her personal appearance—of the dimples 00 
cheek—of the whiteness of her arms—o! a 
culiar wav of dressing her hair—anecdotes ° 
from childhood (of course invented, but how ~ bad 
Graham know that?)—of the reasons why 54 
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adopted the profession of author instead of that 

f the singer—of the sensation she had created 
¢ ertain salons (to Graham, who knew Paris 
~ well, salons in which he would not have liked 
his wife to appear)—of the compliments paid to 
ber by grands seigneurs noted for their liaisons 
with ballet-dancers, or by authors whose genius 
soared far beyond the Jlammantia ma nia of a 
world confined by respect for one’s neighbors 
landmarks — all this, which belongs to ground 
of personal gossip untouched by English critics 
of female writers—ground especially favored by 
Continental and, I am grieved to say, by Ameri- 
can journalists—all this, all this was to the sensi- 
tive Englishman much what the minute invento- 
ry of Egeria’s charms would have been to Numa 
Pompilius. The nymph, hallowed to him by se- 
cret devotion, was vulgarized by the noisy hands 
of the mob, and by the popular voices, which 
said, ‘* We know more about Egeria than you 
do.” And when he returned to England, and 
met with old friends familiar to Parisian life, who 
said, “* Of course you have read the Cicogna’s 
roman. What do you think of it? Very fine 
writing, I dare say, but above me. I go in for 
Les Mystéres de Paris or Monte-Christo. ButI 
even find George Sand a bore” —then as a critic 
Graham Vane fired up, extolled the roman he 
would have given his ears for ksaura never to 
have written, but retired from the contest mut- 
tering only, *‘ How can I—I, Graham Vane— 
how can I be such an idiot—how can I in every 
hour of the twenty-four sigh to myself, ‘What 
are other women to me ?—Isaura, Isaura!’” 
[TO BE OONTINUED.] 


IN HER GARDEN. 


Amone her flowers moveth she, 
She fairest flower of all to me! 

I sit and watch the light feet go 
Hither and thither, to and fro, 

Till every drooping bud and flower 
Uprises ‘neath the mimic shower. 


The roses on the garden wall 

She trains—far sweeter than them all! 
The lily, graceful though it be, 

Hath less of grace by far than she! 

A very queen she is, and yet 

As humble as her mignonette, 


Ah, well! I am content to sit 

And watch her through the garden flit— 
Content e’en with the flowers to share 
Her loving smile and tender care, 

Since now and then she turns in glee, 
And throws a loving kiss to me! 


THREE BOTTLES OF CLARET.* 


Tue Major sat ‘ooking into the fire; for 
though it was August, we had bright wood fires 
in the evenings, as we often do at the Profile 
House. He looked very steadily at the coals on 
the hearth, shivered once as if he were cold, bolt- 
ed two glasses of claret in quick succession, and 
I waited, confident that I should hear his story 
at last. Soon he began to talk. 

“Draw your chair close up. Light another 
pipe, and fill your glass. Itisacold night. My 
old bones shudder when I hear the wind wail 
over the house and through the trees. Capital 
claret, that! John, come in here, Open anoth- 
er bottle of claret, John. What, not another! 
Certainly, man, I must have it. This is only the 
second, and Mr. —— has drank half, of course. 
Not drank any! You don’t mean to say that he 
has been drinking nothing all the blessed even- 


ing? Effendi, I thought you knew my rules bet- 
ter than that. But you always would have your 
own way. 


**One more bottle, John—but one. It shall 
be the last; and, John, get some Maraschino— 
one of the thick, black bottles with the small 
necks, and open it. But you know how, old fel- 
“\ and just do your best to make us comforta- 

e. 


“How the wind howls! My boy, I am sev- 


enty-three years old, and seven days over. My 
birthday was a week ago to-day. 
*‘An old bachelor! Yea, verily. One of the 


oldest kind. But what is age? What is the 
paltry sum of seventy years? Do you think I 
am any older in my soul than I was half a cen- 
tury ago? Do you think, because my blood flows 
slower, that my mind thinks more slowly, my 
feelings spring up less freely, my hopes are less 
buoyant, less cheerful, if they look forward only 
weeks instead of years? I tell you, boy, that 
seventy years are a day in the sweep of memory ; 
and ‘once young forever young’ is the motto of 
an immortal soul. I know I am what men call 
old; I know my cheeks are wrinkled like parch- 
ment, and my lips are thin, and my head gray 
even to silver. But in my soul I feel that I am 
young, and [ shall be young till the earthly ceases 
and the unearthly and eternal begins. 

“*T have not grown one day older than I was 
at thirty-two. I have never advanced a day 
since then. All my life long since that has been 
one day—one short day; no night, no rest, no 
succession of hours, events, or thoughts has 
marked any advance. 

“*I have been living forty years by the light 
of one memory—by the side of one grave. 

“John, set the bottle down on the hearth. 
You may go. You need not sit up forme. We 
will see each other to bed to-night. Go, old fel- 
low, and sleep soundly. 

“She was the purest angel that flesh ever im- 
prisoned, the most beautiful child of Eve. I can 
see her now. Her eyes raying the light of heav- 
en—her brow white, calm, and holy—her lips 








* From I Go A-Fishing, by Wittuiam C. Pre, a 
delightful volume of summer reading, just published 
by Hagren & Baoruezs. 





wreathed with the blessing of her smile. She 
was as graceful as a form seen in dreams, and 
she moved through the scenes around her as yon 
have seen the angelic visitors of your slumber 
move through crowded assemblies, without effort, 
apparently with some superhuman aid. 

**She was fitted to adorn the splendid house 
in which she was born and grew to womanhood. 
It was a grand old place, built in the midst of a 
growth of oaks that might have been there when 
Columbus discovered America, and seemed likely 
to stand a century longer. They are standing 
yet, and the wind to-night makes a wild lament 
through their branches. 

**T recall the scenery of the familiar spot. 
There was a stream of water that dashed down 
the rocks a hundred yards from the house, and 
which kept always full and fresh an acre of pond, 
over which hung willows and maples and other 
trees, while on the surface the white blossom of 
the lotns nodded lazily on the ripples with Egyp- 
tian sleepiness and languor. 

‘*The old house was built of dark stone, and 
had a massive appearance, not relieved by the 
sombre shade in which it stood. The sunshine 
seldom penetrated to the ground in the summer 
months, except in one spot, just in front of the 
library windows, where it used to lie and sleep in 
the grass, as if it loved the old place. And if 
sunshine loved it, why should not I? 

**General Lewis was one of the pleasant, old 
fashioned men, now quite gone out of memory, 
as well as out of existence. He loved his horses, 
his dogs, his house, his punch. He loved his 
nephew Tom, uncouth, rough cub that he was ; 
but above horses, dogs, house, or all together, he 
loved his daughter Sarah, and I loved her too. 

** Yes, you may look at me as you will, I loved 
Sarah Lewis; and, by all the gods, I love her now 
as I loved her then; and as I shall love her if I 
meet her again. 

**Call it folly, call it boyish, call it an old 
man’s whim, an old man’s second childhood, I 
care not by what name you call it; it is enough 
that to-night the image of that young girl stands 
before me splendidly beautiful in al! the holiness 
of her young glad life, and I could bow down on 
my knees and worship her now again. 

“Why did I say again? For forty years I 
have not ceased to worship her. If I kneel to 
pray in the morning, she passes between me and 
God. If I would read the prayers at evening 
twilight, she looks up at me from the page. If 
I would worship on a Sabbath morning in the 
church, she looks down on me from some un- 
fathomable distance, some unapproachable height, 
and I pray to her as if she were my hope, my 
heaven. 

** Sometimes in the winter nights I feel a cold- 
ness stealing over me, and icy fingers are feeling 
about my heart, as if to grasp and still it. I lie 
calmly, quietly, and I think my hour is at hand ; 
and through the gloom, and through the mists 
and films that gather over my vision, I see her 
afar off, still the same angel in the distant heav- 
en, and I reach out my arms to her, and I cry 
aloud on God to let me go find her, and on her 
to come to me, and then thick darkness settles on 
me. 

‘*The doctor calls this apoplexy, and says I 
shall some day die in a fit of it. What do doc- 
tors know of the tremendous influences that are 
working on our souls? He, in his scientific stu- 
pidity, calis it a disease, and warns me against 
wine and high living, as if I did not understand 
what it is, and why my vision at such times reach- 
es so very far into the deep unknown. 

**T have spoken of Tom Lewis, her cousin. 
Rumor said he was the old man’s heir in equal 
proportion with the daughter; for he had been 
brought up in the family, and had always been 
treated as a son. He was a good fellow, if he 
was rough, for he had the goodness that all who 
came within her influence must have. 

**T have seen her look the devil out of him oft- 
en. I remember once when the horses had be- 
haved in a way not to suit him, and he had let 
an oath or two escape his lips preparatory to put- 
ting on the whip. We were riding together down 
the avenue, and he raised the lash. At the mo- 
ment he caught her eye. She was walking up 
from the lodge, where she had been to see a sick 
child. She saw the raised whip, and her eye 
caught his. He did not strike. The horses es- 
caped for that time. He drove them quietly 
through the gate, and three miles and back with- 
out a word of anger. 

**Did I tell you I was her cousin also? A 
second cousin on her mother’s side, not on the 
General's. We lived not far off, and I lived 
much of my time at his house. Tom and myself 
had been inseparable, and we did not conceal our 
rivalry from each other. 

** *Tom,’ said I, one morning, ‘ why can’t you 
be content with half the General's fortune, and 
let me have the other half?’ 

*“** Bah! Jerry,’ said he, ‘as if that would be 
any more even, when you want Sarah with it. 
In Heaven's name, take the half of the money, 
if that’s all you want.’ 

*** Can't we fix it so as to make an even divis- 
ion, Tom? Take all the fortune, and let me 
have her, and I'll call it square.’ 

*** Just what I was going to propose to you. 
Be reasonable now, Jerry, and get out of the 
way. You must see she doesn’t care a copper 
for you.” 

‘**T twirled a rose-bud in my fingers that she 
had given me that morning, and replied— 

***Poor devil! Idid not think you could be 
80 infatuated. Why, Tom, there is no chance 
for you under the sun. But go ahead; find it 
out as you will. I'm sorry for you.’ 

**A hundred such talks we used to have, and 
she never gave either of us one particle more of 
encouragement than the other. She waa like a 
sister to us both, and neither dared to break the 
spell of our perfect happiness by asking her to be 
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** And so time passed on. 

** One summer afternoon we were off together 
on horseback, all three of us, over the mountain 
and down the valley. We were returning, toward 
sunset, sauntering along the road down the side 
of the hill. 

** Philip, stir the fire a little. That bottle of 
claret is rather cold, it seems to me, or I am a 
little chilly myself. Perhaps it is the recollec- 
tion of that day that chills me. 

**T had made up my mind, if opportunity oc- 
curred, to tell her that day all that I had thought 
for years. I had determined to know, once for 
all, if she would love me or no. 

** If not, I would go, I cared not where; the 
world was broad enough, and it should be to 
some place where I should never see her face 
again, never hear her voice again, never bow 
down and worship her magnificent beauty again. 
I would go to Russia and offer myself to the 
Czar, or to Syria and join the Druses, or to India, 
China, any where to fight. All my notions were 
military, [ remember, and all my ideas were of 
war and death on the field. 

**T rode by her side, and looked up at her oc- 
casionally, and thought she was looking splendid- 
ly. I had never seen her more so, Every atti- 
tude was grace, every look was life and spirit, 

**Tom clung close to her. One would have 
thought he was watching the very opportunity I 
was after myself. Now he rode a few paces for- 
ward, and as I was catching my breath to say 
‘Sarah,’ he would rein up and fall back to his 
place, and I would make some flat remark that 
made me seem like a fool to myself, if not to her. 

*** What's the matter with you, Jerry?’ said 
she at length. 

*** Jerry's in love,’ said Tom. 

**I could have thrashed him on the spot. 

***In love! Jerry in love!’ and she turned 
her large brown eyes toward me. 

**In vain I sought to fathom them, and arrive 
at some conclusion whether or no the subject in- 
terested her with special force. 

‘“*The eyes remained fixed, till I blundered 
out the old saw, ‘Tom judges others by himself.’ 

** Then the eyes turned to Tom, and he pleaded 
guilty by his awkward looks, and half blushes, 
and averted eyes, and forced laugh. 

*** By Heaven!’ thought I, ‘ what would I not 
give for Tom’s awkwardness now! The scoun- 
drel is winning his way by it.’ 

*** Jerry, is Tom in love?’ 

‘The naiveté of the question, the correctness 
of it, the very simplicity of the thing was irre 
sistible, and I could not repress a smile that grew 
into a broad laugh. Tom joined in it, and we 
made the woods ring with our merriment. 

***T say, Tom, isn’t that your whip lying back 
yonder in the road ?’ 

** *Confound it, yes; the cord has broken from 
my wrist ;’ and he rode back for it. 

*** Jerry, whom does Tom love?’ said she, 
quickly, turning to me. 

*** You,’ said I, bluntly. 

*** Why, of course ; but who is he in love with, 
I mean 7?’ 

‘*Tt was a curious way to get at it. Could I 
be justified? It was not asking what I had in- 
tended, but it was getting at it in another way, 
and just as well, perhaps. It was, at all events, 
asking Tom's question for him, and it saved me 
the embarrassment of putting it as my own. I 
determined this in an instant. 

*** Sarah, could you love Tom well enough to 

erry him?’ 

“**T Jerry! what do you mean ?’ 

** «Suppose Tom wants you to be his wife, will 
you marry him?’ 

***T don’t know—I can’t tell 
of such a thing. 
such idea, do you?’ 

‘*That was my answer. It was enough as far 
as it went, but 1 was no better off than before. 
She did not love Tom, or she would never have 
answered thus. But did she love me? Would 
she marry me? Wouldn't she receive the idea 
in just the same way ? 

**T looked back. Tom was on the ground, 
had picked up his whip, and had one foot in the 
stirrup, ready to mount again. I gulped down 
my heart that was up in my throat, and spoke 
out— 

** «Sarah, will you marry me?’ 

**Philip, she turned her eyes again toward 
me—those large brown eyes, those holy eyes 
and blessed me with their unutterably glorious 
gaze. ‘To my dying hour I shall not forget that 
gaze; to all eternity it will remain in my soul. 
She looked at me one look; and whether it was 
pity, sorrow, surprise, or love, I can not tell you, 
that filled them and overflowed toward me from 
out their immeasurable depths; but, Philip, it 
was the last light of those eyes I ever saw—the 
last, the last. 

** Is there any thing left in that bottle? Thank 
you, Justa glassful. You will not take any? 
Then, by your leave, I will finish it. My story is 
nearly ended, and I will not keep you up much 
longer. 

**We had not noticed, so absorbed had we 
been in our pleasant talk, that a black cloud had 
risen in the west and obscured the sun, and cov 
ered the entire sky ; and even the sultry air had 
not called our attention to the coming thunder- 
storm. 

** As she looked at me, even as she fixed her 
eyes on mine, a flash, blinding and fierce, fell on 
the top of a pine-tree by the road-side, not fifty 
yards from us, and the of the thunder 
shook the foundations of the hills. 

**For a moment all was dazzling, burning, 
blazing light; then sight was gone, and a mo- 
mentary darkness settled on our eyes. The 
horses crouched to the ground in terror, and 
Sarah bowed her head as if in the presence of 
God. 

** All this was the work of an instant, and the 
next, Tom's horse sprang by us on a furjous gal- 
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lop, dragging Tom by the stirrup. He had been 
in the act of mounting when the flash came, and 
his horse swerved and jumped so that his foot 
caught, and he was dragged with his head on the 
ground. 

**'There was a point in the road, about fifty 
yards ahead, where it divided intotwo. The one 
was the carriage-track, which wound down the 
mountain by easy descents; the other was a foot- 
path, which was a short, precipitous cut to a 
point on the carriage-road nearly a quarter of a 
mile below. 

“Calling to Sarah to keep back and wait, I 
drove the spurs into my horse, and went down 
the steep path. Looking back, I saw her follow- 
ing, her horse making tremendous speed. She 
kept the carriage-road, following on after Tom, 
and I pressed on, thinking to intercept his horse 
below. 

** The pace was terrible. I could hear them 
thundering down the track above. I looked up 
and caught sight of them through the trees. I 
looked down, and saw a gully before me full 
eighteen feet wide and as many deep, 

** A great horse was that black horse Cesar, 
and he took the gully at a flying leap that landed 
us far over it, and a moment later I was at the 
point where the roads again met, but only in 
time to see the other two horses go by at a furious 
pace, Sarah's abreast of the gray, and she reach- 
ing her hand out, bravely trying to grasp the fly- 
ing rein, as her horse went leap for leap with 
him. 

**To ride close behind them was worse than 
useless in such a case. It would but serve to in- 
crease their speed; so I fell back a dozen rods 
and followed, watching the end. 

** At the foot of the mountain the river ran, 
broad and deep, spanned by the bridge at the 
narrowest point. ‘To reach the bridge, the road 
took a short turn up stream, directly on the 
bank. 

**On swept the gray and the black horse, side 
by side, down the hill-side, not fifty leaps along 
the level ground, and then came the turn. 

** She was on the off-side. At the sharp turn 
she pressed ahead a half-length and reined her 
horse across the gray'’s shoulder, if possible to 
turn him up toward the bridge. 

** It was all over in an instant. 


The gray was 
the heavier horse. 


He pressed her close : the 
black horse yu lded, gave way toward the f nce, 
stumbled, and the fence, a light rail, broke with 
a crash, and they went over, all together into the 
deep black stream. 

** Still, still the sound of that crash and plunge 
is in my ears. Still I can see them go headlong 
down that bank together into the black water! 

*“*T never knew what I did then. 
When I was conscious I found myself swimming 
around in a circle, diving occasionally to find 
them, but in vain. The gray horse swam ashore 
and stood on the bank by my black, with dis- 
tended nostrils and trembling limbs, shaking 
from head to foot with terror. The other black 
horse was floating down the surface of the stream, 
drowned. His mistress was nowhere visible, and 
Tom was gone also. 

**T found her at last. 

** Yes, she was dead! 
her? No. A glance at her face 
showed how vain all such hope was. Never was 
human face so angelic. She was already one of 
the saintly—one of the immortals—and the beau- 
ty and glory of her new life had left some faint 
likeness of itself on the dead form and face. 

**T said I had never grown a day older since 
that time. You know now why. I have never 
ceased to think of her as on that day. I have 
never lost the blessing of those eyes as they 
looked on me in the forest on the mountain road, 
I have never left her, never grown away from 
her. If, in the resurrection, we are to resume 
the bodies most exactly fitted to represent our 
whole lives; if, as I have sometimes thought, we 
shall rise in the forms we wore when some great 
event stamped our souls forever, then I am cer- 
tain that I shall awake in form and feature as I 
was that day, and no memorial will remain of 
an hour of my life after her burial. 

**We buried her in the old vault close by the 
house, among the oaks, 
last. 

**My voice is broken. I can not talk any 
more. You have the story. That is the whole 
of it. God bless you, my boy. You have list- 
ened—patiently —to—my—talk, 

** Good-night. Go to bed. 
this chair a while. I don't 
—sleeping—just yet.” 

I left him sitting there ; 
his breast, his eyes closed, his breathing heavy. 
My own eyes were misty. 

In the hall I found John, sitting bolt upright 
in a large chair. 

**Why, John, I thought the Major sent you to 
bed long ago ?” 

** Yes, Sir; the Major always sends me to bed 
at the third bottle, Sir, and I always doesn’t go. 
He's been a-telling you the old story, now hasn't 
he, Sir ?” 

** What old story, John? 

“Why, all about Miss Lewis, and Mister 
Tom, and the General ?” 

‘+ Yes,” 

John laid his long black finger knowingly up 
by the side of his nose, and looked at me. 
"6 Why, John—you don’t mean to say 

** All the claret, Sir.” 

**What! Sarah and the black horse and—” 

** All claret, Sir 

** John, my man, go in and take care of him 
He is either asleep or drunk. Curious that! 
Why didn't I think that a man was hardly to be 
believed after the second bottle, and perfectly in- 
credible on the third. By Jove! he is a trump 
at a story, though.” 

It would be difficult to 
dreamed about that night, 
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A PARISIAN SWIMMING BATH. 


Tue double-page illustration which forms so 
attractive a feature of this Supplement shows 
the interior of a swimming bath on the Seine, at 
Paris. It offers a remarkably picteresque coup 
d’eil. Crowds of bathers in long flowing wrap- 
pers pace the galleries, smoking cigars and cig 
arettes, with an air of Oriental nonchalance. The 
establishment is roofless ; the architectural feat- 
ures are copied from the arabesques of the Span- 
ish Alhambra. ‘The bath itself is 200 yards 
long. An elegant bridge separates the shallow 
portion from that reserved for expert swimmers. 
At one end are the spring-board and the great 
Giraffe—so called from its elevation and shape— 
which is simply a narrow platform accessibJe by 
a winding staircase, from which expert divers 
make their headlong leaps. ' 

The establishment shown in the illustration is 
called the ‘Bains Deligny.” It is the ren- 
dezvous of the swells, or rather of the calegons 
as the habitués call themselves, red 
drawers being the insignia of excellence in the art. 
Whoever assumes the red drawers is expected t0 
do something extraordinary in the way of diving, 
such as turning a double somersault from the 
Giraffe, inventing some novel dive, or making 
himself otherwise conspicuous, under penalty of 
reprobation from the spectators. 

The bains have their regular hours. The only 
time when one can enjoy a thorough “ stretch- 
out” is between seven and eight in the morning. 
Nine is the hour for those who go to see friends, 
and parade about in a cool white toga, more than 
to enjoy a plunge and swim. Many Parisians 
spend the whole day there. An excellent café 
and restaurant afford means of refreshment, and 
the fare is said to be equal to that of any restau- 
rant in Paris. At twelve the calegons rouges ap- 
pear; at two, the collegians, school-boys, and 
foreigners of all nationalities; at three, elderly 
and substantial gentlemen; and at four, all cate- 
gories become mixed, ‘This is the really char- 
acteristic time of the bath, and the artist has 
chosen it for his illustration. 

Some establishment of this kind ought to be 
founded in New York. Our public baths are 
rude and contracted in comparison, although our 
facilities for such institutions are far superior to 
those of Paris. 


rouqges, 


SOPRANO AND TENOR. 
BERTIE HEYTESMERE’S STORY. 

Let me begin like an ‘‘ acting edition.” 

Scene: Miss Alice Rawnsley’s drawing-room, 
15 Burleigh Place, Bayswater. A quantity of 
musical publications, songs, programmes of con- 
certs, ete., strewn about, betoken her profession. 
She is seated at the table talking to Bertie Hey- 
tesmere, mot qui vous parle, 

‘‘That is the exact state of the case,” I say, 
replacing a letter in its envelope. ‘‘ It is written 
with decision, very black ink, and an entire ab- 
sence of beating about the bush. If I do not 
forthwith set about making a very serious prop- 
osition to a girl whom I particularly dislike— 
which unfortunately precludes the possibility of 
my making a similar proposition to a girl of whom 
I am particularly fonad—Mr. Luttrell will ‘ cease 
to be enabled to subscribe himself my affection- 
ate uncle, George.’ Genial person, Uncle George, 
but decided !” 

There was, I may admit to you, more than a 
leaven of deceit in my speech. My relative was 
not behaving like the traditional uncle in a com- 
edy (who probably derives some of his charac- 
teristics from Sir Anthony Absolute), and insist- 
ing on my summarily uniting myself to a lady 
of his choice for the gratification of his whim. 
The fact was that I had at last screwed up my 
courage, and ventured to tell him of my attach- 
ment to Alice, of which he strongly disapproved ; 
but as there happened to be a certain young 
woman of large wealth and considerable unat- 
tractiveness, about whom Alice did me the hon- 
or of exhibiting much jealousy, and as such por- 
tions of the letter as I had read to her admitted 
of arbitrary interpretation, I made up my own 
story —for, of course, I was anxious to avoid 
hurting poor little Alice’s feelings by confessing 
that my uncle objected to her. It was very hard 
to take it all coolly, for his displeasure meant the 
withdrawal of the liberal income he had hitherto 
allowed me; but I could not show that before 
Alice. 

** As for me, I can’t change, you know,” she 
said; ‘‘ but I will never consent to be a cause 
of quarrel between you and the uncle who has 
been so kind to you. It shall not be through me 
that you—now, don’t, Bertie! I want—don’t! 
I want to talk sense.” 

‘*You shouldn't attempt impossibilities, little 
girl; and listen to me, I read you extracts from 
the letters partly because you made me do so, 
and partly because I wanted you to know how 
matters stand. You see that you are not the 
bone of contention between my uncle and my- 
self—it’s a much more osseous subject than you, 
dear. Of course it is a nuisance, a great nui- 
sance, but not great enough to make us despond ; 
and though I have no definite plans at present, I 
shall soon see my way.” 

‘* And don’t you think, Bertie, that I ought to 
accept Betterton’s engagement ?” she asked. 

**T hoped that you had done with singing for- 
ever, and hate the idea of your resuming the pro- 
fession—especially on the stage. You'll travel 
about I don’t know where, and I shall never see 
you,” I selfishly added. 

**T think I had better take the offer, dear, for 
if I’m not busy I shall mope; and there’s noth- 
ing doing in the way of concerts—nothing at all. 
Besides, it’s worth having, you know, twelve 
guineas a week and traveling expenses.” 

**T don’t like consenting—however, do as you 


think best. It won't be for long, I hope. Bet- 
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terton doesn’t want an active and intelligent 
young man in the scene-shifting line, I suppose ?” 
said I, trying to raise the feeblest of jokes. 
** Don't you think I should look well in a paper 
cap ?” 

‘* Would you sing, Bertie ?” she said, eagerly. 
‘¢ But no, that wouldn't do.” 

‘*T don’t expect it would, little girl. Better- 
ton seems a very good sort of fellow, and I should 
be happy to afford him any gratification ; but I 
don’t think my rendering of ‘In cielo benedet- 
to,’ from the Lombardi, for instance, would have 
the effect of transporting him to the place in 
question.” 

‘* Be serious, Bertie,” she said, with a flutter 
of excitement in her voice and fingers as she 
searched through a little pile of letters on the ta- 
ble. ‘* Who does sing ‘In cielo’ in tune? See 
what Betterton writes ;” and she handed me his 
letter, and pointed to a passage which I read : 

‘*T shall be in town on Tuesday, and will call 
about three to give you any information you may 
require in the event of your accepting, and to 
try and find a tenor. Northblossom asks (and 
deserves) more than I can give. Do you know 
one whose terms are not very high ?” 

‘*You don’t mean to say that you think he 
would have me?” I asked. 

**T do indeed, Bertie dear—I’m nearly sure 
that you would suit him, and you know a great 
deal of the tenor parts—but of course you 
wouldn't accept ?” 

**T wouldn't what ?” I cried, frightened out of 
propriety of language at the idea. ‘* Why, it is 
the very thing in the world that I should like 
best.” 

Throughout a life idle in every other particular 
[I had enthusiastically indulged my love of music, 
and studied diligently, littke dreaming that one 
day my industry would be turned to account ; so 
I seized the notion with delight, and we filled up 
the time till Betterton arrived by building castles 
in the air of the most magnificent proportions 
and superb architectural detail. 

My heart echoed his knock at the door, as he 
arrived at the appointed hour, He seemed 
pleased with Alice’s acceptance, receiving the 
announcement of my candidature with equanim- 
ity. 

**Sung a good deal as an amateur? No, 
thanks; I don’t care much for newspaper criti- 
cisms,” he said, in answer to an offer which I 
made of showing him some. ‘‘I’d rather hear 
you, if you will kindly sing something for me. 
May I look through your music, Miss Rawnsley ?” 

He selected ‘‘ Agnés, ma jouvencelle,” from 
Fra Diavolo which I said I knew, and seating 
himself at the piano, commenced, with perfec- 
tion of touch, to play the symphony; and then 
for the first time I realized the position, and try- 
ing to draw a deep breath, found that there was 
none todraw. His deft fingers pressed the keys, 
and I saw that in two bars—in a bar and a half 
—in one bar, I must commence. I have no idea 
how I did so, but suddenly I heard the sound of 
my own voice, and, hearing it, a little confidence 
cameto my aid. It was not avery difficult song. 
I feared only one passage; and as Betterton 
turned the page I saw the little ambush of black 
notes thickly clustering together, with a big 
white open one at the top of all, which seemed 
to be lying in wait to entrap me. As I came to 
them Alice laid her hand on my arm, and, sum- 
moning up all my strength, I attacked my ene- 
mies, The little ones fell easily before me, and 
then with a fresh breath I engaged the big one, 
and victoridusly overcame him, he offering no re- 
sistance, for I held him aloft, and he was quite 
steady, and easy to manage; though a full, 
strong, able-bodied note for all that. 

I don’t think any grunt was ever so difficult of 
interpretation as Betterton’s when he struck the 
last chord. Whether it meant utter contempt 
or lively appreciation I could form no idea; but 
there was a smile on Alice’s face which led me 
to hope that I had not failed; and I was com- 
forted. 

Faust was open on the piano, and the man- 
ager carelessly turned the leaves. 

** You know this, I suppose?” he said, as he 
came to the duet in the garden scene. ‘‘ Do 
you mind trying it with Mr. Heytesmere, Miss 
Rawnsley ?” 

We sang the recitative ; and I commenced 

“Dammi ancor, dammi ancor 
Contemplar il tuo viso,” 


the perfectly beautiful air which follows. 
Alice’s voice rang out sweet and clear— 


Then 


*O silenzio, O mister, 
Ineffabil mistero ;” 


and then we joined, both of us, loving the music, 
singing with heart and soul. 

Betterton ran his fingers up the key-board 
when we had finished, and for a moment I fear- 
ed that he was dissatisfied ; but it was not so. 

**Thank you, Mr. Heytesmere. Yes, I am 
happy to offer you the engagement,” he said ; 
and proceeded to arrange terms, etc. We were 
to join him at Maverford in three weeks’ time, 
leaving us a week in which to settle the wedding, 
and a sufficient balance to admit of our spending 
two quarters of the honey-moon. I inwardly 
blessed him as he made his adieux, and soon re- 
tired myself; for, under the circumstances, I 
thought it probable that Alice would like to go 
up stairs and cry ; and I wished to be alone also, 
and realize the rapid changes which the last few 
hours had brought about. 

It would have been a great convenience to me 
if my uncle had seen fit to postpone his indigna- 
tion until after quarter-day. Perhaps it did not 
occur to him; or perhaps he thought that I 
should prove exceptionally amiable to reason 
about the 20th of March: for though a ten-pound 
note and change for a sovereign are very good 
things in their way, they hardly constitute suf- 
ficient ballast wherewith to embark on the voy- 





age of matrimony. I was turning this over in 
my mind when I reached my rooms, and found 
Charlie Mather reclining in an easy-chair, study- 
ing the sporting intelligence in a morning paper. 

If Charlie’s intellect had been in proportion to 
his goodness of heart, Shakspeare and he might 
have tossed up for first place: if his goodness of 
heart had been in proportion to his intellect— 
but it is needless to pursue this consideration, 
for there would have been hardly enough good- 
ness to mention. 

** Readin’ the paper, old fellow,” he said, aft- 
er the usual greetings. ‘‘ ‘ Top-knot cantered 
in an easy winner by five lengths. The others 
close up, except Amaryllis, who trotted in with 
the crowd.’ That’s my mare—ran at Epsom yes- 
terday.” 

‘** Very sociable animal,” I suggested ; ‘‘ fond 
of society.’ 

‘*P’r’aps that’s it,” he answered. ‘‘ It’s bad 
weather for horses, Daycott says—and for men, 
too, I think, when they have to pay such trainin’ 
bills for nothin’. Corydon’s runnin’ to-morrow 
at Windsor. Will you come down ?” 

** I'm afraid I can’t, thank you, Charlie. The 
fact is, | am going to be married on Tuesday, 
and my wife and [ play in the opera of Mari- 
tana at Maverford on the 17th of next month,” 
I replied. 

His astonishment was of the very blankest de- 
scription when I had convinced him of my ceri- 
ousness ; and he sank farther and farther back 
in his seat as I told him of the change in my for- 
tune. 

** Beastly fellow, that uncle—at least, I beg 
your pardon—but—” I prayed him not to anolo- 
gize. ‘‘Isn’t there any chance of his comin’ 
round ?” 

** Not round to my view of the subject; at 
least, when he does come to it he doesn’t like it. 
He’s very determined, and won't change,” I an- 
swered, 

** Goin’ to be married, and goin’ to sing at 
the opera!” Charlie exclaimed, slowly. ‘* By 
Jove! you'll have to know an awful lot of tunes, 
sha’n’t you? It’s rather quick work, though, 
isn't it? I thought it took a long time to pull 
these things off.” 

** In the ordinary way, the slaughter and prep- 
aration of the oxen and fatlings are rather pro- 
tracted ceremonies, I believe; but we shall do 
without much beef and veal. Imprudent pair 
of song-birds, you think, setting up without a 
nest to go to? The material to help and line 
one would have come on quarter-day, under 
ordinary circumstances.” 

‘* But you must have a nest, and,” he contin- 
ued, plunging into metaphor for perhaps the first 
time in his life, ‘‘ furniture in it, too, like other 
birds !” 

‘*More than most birds, my good Charlie. 
We must have a piano; and they sing without 
accompaniment,” I answered. 

**That’s chaff; but, seriously, youll want 
money. You'll have to buy spangles and things, 
sha’n't you? And you know, Heytesmere, how 
very glad I shall be if I can do any thing to help 
you and the girl; and you can pay me when you 
are primo tenore—don't they call it ?—at Covent 
Garden ; or when you've found out about Peter's 
grandfather, and come into all that money.” 

I must interpret Charlie’s allusion. My grand- 
uncle, Clement Heytesmere, was a lawyer, and 
had made the discovery that when society reached 
that interesting stage at which every one had his 
rights, we should have the Heytesmere property. 
We had not got it, nor had it been ours for gen- 
erations ; and though I do not know how many 
points the law has, possession is nine of them ; 
and the law must be a regular porcupine if it 
leaves the unfortunate non-possessor enough to 
do him much good. My grandfather, Colonel 
Heytesmere, was the eldest brother, and took the 
matter up at first ; but he could pot prove where 
Peter was born, nor where Michael was buried, 
and, most important of all, where Percy and 
Anne were married; indeed, he was forced to 
conclude that if they had been through the cere- 
mony at all, it must have taken place in some 
inaccessible backwoods in America—they were 
traced to the other hemisphere. Clement would 
not give up: wanted to quarrel with his brother 
for his lack of enthusiasm, and continued the 
quest alone, except inasmuch as my grandfather 
supplied him with money when Clement said it 
was necessary to success. It was supposed that 
he had found the chief links ; and, casually, my 
grandfather came across a few important facts ; 
but when Clement died, as he did very suddenly 
at Southampton, the old villain left no papers 
but an unpaid bill for wines and spirits and one 
useless certificate. Since then the search had 
been abandoned. 

I was rather too doubtful as to the arrival of 
either period of repayment which Mather sug- 
gested to accept the check he tried to force upon 
me; but I took one for a smaller amount, and 
extracted from him his consent to give Alice 
away, if by a legal fiction she might be supposed 
to belong to him temporarily. 

She and I appeared at the church on Tuesday 
morning, and were met by a very mild young 
curate, a very snuffy old pew-opener, and Mather, 
nervous and confused in the highest degree ; but 
by their joint aid we were united with a security 
to which the whole bench of bishops could have 
added nothing; and then we started for our 
short tour. 

It was not by any means a holiday, for I was 
obliged to perfect my knowledge as much as pos- 
sible of the lyrical and dramatic joys and sor- 
rows of Don César de Bazan, Manrico, Elvino, 
Edgardo, and various other persons who some- 
times resorted to extremely complicated methods 
of expressing their feelings. The two weeks 
passed like two days; and then we ruefully said 
**Good-by” to pleasant little Beachley, and jour- 
neyed on to Maverford. Dertie Heytesmere was 
no more; Alice Rawusley had ceased to exist ; 
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bat a Miss Alison and a Mr. Heywood, who 
alighted at the Maverford Station, and were there 
received by Mr. Betterton, bore a striking resem. 
blance to the ‘young couple” who had been 
staying at Beachley. 

[ must not plunge into anecdotes of my stage 
life, with all its novelty and excitement ; for if | 
once begin, there will be no stopping. It was 
very strange, at first, to retire into a little room 
at the back of the stage each evening, dressed in 
a shooting-jacket, and to emerge anon in unag, 
customed trunks and tights, face ‘‘made up,” 
with red and white, and mysterious hair crépé, oe 
**crape hair” as it is generally called in the pro. 
fession. Wigs were puzzling, too, at first; and 
having carefully tucked up the betraying natura] 
crop, a terrible feeling would steal over me to. 
ward the middle of the first act that some slight 
exertion on the stage had disarranged the whole 
affair, and that from beneath the meretricious 
adornment of light hair the natural dark was be. 
coming more and more visible, and forming an 
absurd contrast to the lightened eyebrows. But 
all this soon passed away. 

We played Maritana, Faust, Trovatore, Ly. 
cia, Lurline, Sonnambula, and the perennial 
Bohemian Girl: the fact that my wife had been 
a singer in some measure removing the brand 
of the amateur beast—so hateful to the profes. 
sion—from my forehead. It was hard work, 
very hard; for there is a mighty difference be. 
tween learning to sing a ballad with what yoy 
imagine to be taste and feeling, and joining in 
tune and time in the recitatives and concerted 
music throughout a long opera. A notion ob. 
tains among amateurs—you see, I speak from 
the other side of the stream now —that if 
one can sing a ballad ‘‘ properly,” the said one 
can sing any thing. ‘There is a similar idea with 
regard to cooks; that if a man can cook a chop 
satisfactorily, he is capable of any culinary effort, 
Distrust each axiom, Ask the accomplished yo- 
calist to sing ‘* Salve, dimora,” and the finished 
chef to dress you something special in the way 
of a salmi. Vous verrez. 

To return to the opera, however. Thongh it 
was, as I have said, hard work, it was a very hap- 
py life. An old motherly contralto took a great 
fancy to little Alice, and was very kind to her 
(poor Marta! gone now forever beyond the reach 
of Mephistophelian temptation, did any one, in 
any nation or language, ever play the part of 
Margherita’s unwary guardian as perfectly as 
you!). I got on admirably with Betterton, who 
was a most amusing companion when duty was 
over, and had seen musical service in every part 
of the world ; from improvised concerts among 
the huts of Australian gold-diggers, to perform. 
ances of music from a royal pen at a royal castle, 
With the company I may venture to say that I 
was not unpopular, when the first flush of raw- 
ness had worn away; and the local papers were 
kind enough to say civil things. Those country 
papers! How contemptuous we are of their 
opinions when they don’t nearly interest us, 
How utterly we despise their ignorance when 
they cut us up. But if it so be that on looking 
down their columns we find a favorable criticism 
on something we have done, how rapidly we cor- 
rect our notions as to their merits, and value the 
far-seeing wisdom of their remarks! 

My wife's success was great, for she sang very 
charmingly, and acted with a natural talent and 
intelligence which to a great extent compensated 
for her lack of stage experience. But away from 
the theatre she was the veriest child—more fit to 
trundle a hoop round the town than to wear a 
symbolical golden one on her finger. Fate was 
propitious, or I don’t know where we should 
have landed ; for if the two ends had shown any 
disinclination to meeting, we were utterly inca- 
pable of inducing them to do so. 

Our choice of residence at 15 Cliffe Road was 
not fortunate. Mrs. Ripps, the landlady, kept 4 
stationer’s shop in the High Street, and was 
chiefly remarkable for the fact that the editor of 
the Zimes and most of the leading publishers had 
conspired together to effect her ruin, by deliber- 
ately refusing to supply her with the various pa- 
pers and magazines which she punctually order- 
ed; for what reason she was quite unable to say, 
as she was not conscious of ever having done any 
of them an injury. Mrs. Ripps did not show the 
light of her countenance much at Cliffe Road, 
leaving us to the tender mercies of Lizer, a young 
person who, if wanting as an atrendant—a fact 
which, I think, her most faithful friends would 
not dispute—was even more dismally a failuze 
looked at in the light of a cook. In spite of all 
this, we enjoyed Maverford, and were sorry when 
our stay was drawing to a close. I had waited 
in vain for a letter from the uncle, but one day 
we received one from Charlie Mather. He was 
going south, and as he had to pass through the 
town, and was very anxious to see us, proposed 
remaining at Maverford for a day or two, if 
would take some rooms for him at the hotel. 

** Are you a sufficiently experienced matron to 
entertain a visitor?” I asked Alice. ‘‘ Charlie 
Mather is coming to Maverford for a day or two, 
and of course he must stay with us.” 

Alice looked pleased, but serious withal. “I 
don’t know, I’m sure, dear,” she replied; “I'm 
afraid Mr. Mather would not like Eliza’s cook- 
ing.” And, indeed, the extraordinary variety of 
methods in which that damsel contrived to spoil 
our dinner, though curious from a numerical 
point of view, was a trifle disheartening to hun- 
gry people, and I could not but reply that Alices 
fear had a foundation. 

‘She is a little tiresome sometimes, certainly. 
Do you think,” she continued, with a due sense 
of the gravity of her proposition, ‘‘ that if I were 
to try and cook things I could do them right 
Don’t laugh, dear ; don’t you think I could? 

‘*No, you baby, I don’t think there is the 
slightest possibility of your being even remotely 
successful,” was my annihilating reply. ‘‘ How- 


ever, welll manage all that, Lets see, he al 
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vives at half past two; we can go and meet him 
s we come from rehearsal. 

” She consented to accompany me to the station, 
where Charlie's good-humored face was one of 
he first we Saw. 

“a - pao was immensely delighted with Ma- 
yerford and every thing there—though, for the 
matter of that, I never saw him in any combina- 
tion of circumstances under which he was not 
perfectly satisfied and happy. Of course he went 
to the opera the first evening ; and it was decided 
that next day we should take him for a drive to 
see the neighborhood, going by the London road 
able Alice to visit her latest protégées. But 
events were ordered otherwise. Instead of re- 
peating the familiar Rose of Castile, Betterton 
decided on playing the Lily of Killarney, and 
we were obliged to attend rehearsal; and in- 
deed, apart from the music, I should not have 
liked Alice to go through the water-cave busi- 
ness without seeing that it worked well. I don’t 
think that such scenes should be introduced into 
opera at all: if the music is not sufficient attrac- 
tion, better give up the whole thing: however, 
the Lily is far too beautiful to be lost, and so 
will continue to be played in spite of objections 
to the plot. You see, a nervous girl becomes 
quite unstrung by knowing that all that acrobatic 
business is coming, and the reaction and excite- 
ment prevent her singing up to herself when it is } 


to en 





yver. 

Alice was disappointed ; but Charlie, gathering 
the gist of her regrets, of course expressed his de- 
termination of riding round to have a look at the 
place by himself; and he could leave the money. 

Rehearsal went off smoothly ; and when we 
returned to the house we found Charlie already 
there. He announced the fuliillment of his er- 
rand. 

“Didn’t you say you had never been to that 
cottage, Mrs. Heytesmere ?” he continued. ** You 
haven't seen the people, have you, Bertie ?” 

Neither Alice nor I had been near the place. } 

“Then how is it that I found this there?” he | 
asked, drawing a scrap of paper from his pocket. 
It was a wrapper in which something had been ! 
sent through the post; and I took it and read: 





“Crement H. F. Heytesmere, Esq., 
**109 Riverside, 
** Maverford.” 


“Uncle Clement, by all that’s marvelous!” I 
exclaimed, ‘* ‘109 Riverside,’ why, that’s a sort 
of provision shop, isn’t it ? How could it have 
got there ? It was he, you know, who took such 
trouble about the Hall property.” 

Charlie had been keeping in his excitement ; 
but the small spark which I had emitted set it in 
a blaze. 

I thought it was very stfange, and so I asked 
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up old gentleman, wearing a white neck-cloth, 
and raiment in the style of the last generation, 
who knew every one and every thing about him. 
He set to work, and among the papers found a 
pedigree which Uncle Clement had drawn up, 
showing the discoveries he had made—what his 
mine had yielded—and the few things which 
were still wanting. Yes, Fate was propitious— 
it wasn’t worth Fate’s while to persecute such 
a harmless little creature as Alice—for among 
my grandfather's papers was a document of sim- 
ilar character to Clement's, and the two dove- 
tailed in, fitting together the missing links and 
making all clear! 

** Your way is straight, but there are obstacles 
in it,” Lawson explained. ‘The property has 
fallen in to Lord Steyningforth, as you probably 
know—the most obstinate old man in the king- 
dom ; and I greatly fear that he will stubbornly 
oppose us, 

** And that will delay matters for some time ?” 
I said, rather ruefully ; for this prospect had not 
occurred to me. 

** Possibly for years,” Lawson exclaimed, mak- 
ing a polite little bow to the law which could so 
legally obstruct justice. ‘‘ I have, however, writ- 
ten to his lordship, and explained matters.” 

We all waited very anxiously for a letter—you 
May guess I was not anxious to play a part in 
that long and uninteresting drama, a chancery 
suit: at length the letter came. 

**Lord Steyningforth had always been given 
to understand that the Heytesmeres were very 
estimable people” (an awfully vain old boy was 
his lordship); ‘‘and as his lawyer found Mr. 
Lawson’s statement perfectly correct, he should 
be delighted to assist.” 

Thus with four lines about £5000 a year, and 
seven about a wretched little beast, worth half a 
sovereign, this dreaded personage cleared the 
course, 

In the envelope was a paper covered by figures 
enwrapping a check. 

** Very handsome of his lordship,” said Law- 
son, handing it to me. 

It was a check for the arrears of rent which 
Steyningforth had received, and he had inclosed 
the calculations. 

- * 7 * * . 

Betterton kindly insisted on giving my wife a 
benefit, and the emerald-and-diamond ring she 
always wears is the memorial of it: after a little 
while we settled down here. 

Alice's favorite subject of discussion is, through 
whom was it all brought about ? 

I say through her; for if I had not married 
her I should never have gone to Maverford. She 
talks nonsense about the result of faithfulness on 
my part; but, after all, it was Charlie who made 
the essential discovery. All influences worked 





about it, and the people at the cottage said it 
had been used to wrap up some things they 
bought there. ‘* But look here, Bertie, don’t you 
go gettin’ sanguine and all that sort of thing, 
and then bein’ disappointed, you know,” was 
Charlie’s caution, he palpably thinking all the 
while that this discovery must bring about the 
most important results in the course of the next 
ten minutes. Alice did not exactly follow the 
matter, for I had not talked much about it to her, 
not wishing to raise hopes which might never be 
realized ; and she looked on with wonder as I 
seized my hat and rushed off to 109 Riverside. 

It was, as I had expected to find, a small gro- 
cer’s shop. 

‘“‘Is your master in?” I asked the shopman, 
who greeted nre with a bumpkin grin of resigna- 
tion, and was about to reply, when the proprietor 
emerged from his little den at the back. 

‘* What can I do for you, Sir?—Mr. Heywood, 
I believe ?” he said. 

‘“That is my professional name. My own 
name is Heytesmere ; and something which you 
sent from your shop yesterday bas that name 
upon it, with initials the same as those of an un- 
cle of mine who died some years ago. If you 
have any papers connected with him, they may 
prove of the highest value to me.” 

‘There's a cupboardful up stairs, and—” 

‘I'll give you what price you like for them,” 
I burst in. 

‘No, Sir; if you are one of the family, they 
rightly belong to you—though it’s a great won- 
der that they was kept. Mr. Clement Heytes 
mere lodged here in my father’s time, and a very 
strange old gentleman he was, as I well remem 
ber, though I was but a lad then: not quite right 
in his head, they did say—begging your pardon, 
Sir. He came down here, and said that he 
thought he had found a mine in the neighbor- 
hood—though, as you know, Sir, there are no 
mines any where near Maverford ; and this was 
his head-quarters, on and off, for about a year. 
He'd go away for a fortnight and thr weeks at 
a time, and then come back and sit day and 
night poring over old law-papers ; but day 
he left—ah, nigh upon forty years ago—aid he 
didn’t come back again, and never’s been heard 
of since, that I know of. I'm not aware how 
the paper you have in your hand found its way 
down here ; but there’s a lot more up stairs, and 
I hope they'll be useful to you.” Thus the shop- 
keeper; and I escorted a barrowful of Uncle 
Clement’s documents back to Cliffe Road. 

“Look here, Bertie, you just write—or I'll 
write for you—to my old lawyer, Lawson, of 
Gray’s Inn. He'll pull you through, if any one 
can,” said Charlie, vaguely gazing at the heap 
of parchments and papers, which I was vainly 
endeavoring to reduce to some sort of order. I 
could make nothing of them, however, though I 
tried until it was more than time to go to the 
theatre, where I was just able to dress and get 
on the stage to my cue; but I fancy there was a 
friskiness about Elvino’s demeanor, and a jaunti- 
ness about the manner in which he took his trou- 
bles at the end of the second act, that Bellini 
hardly contemplated. 

Lawson arrived next day, 


A little shriveled- 


wonderfully together to help each other: and 
| here we are at Heytesmere. 

I think we have good reason to remember our 
engagement as Soprano and Tenor. 


THE LITTLE CRIPPLES OF 
MUNICH. 

Iw 1832 a resident of Munich, Herr Von Kurtz, 
having had his interest s.roused in the forlorn 
condition of poor crippled boys, resolved to be 
the pioneer of their amelioration. Assisted by 
friends in this philanthropic enterprise, he was 
soon enabled to make the requisite arrangements 
in his residence for the reception of a limited 
number of boys. With some of the number he 
accepted a maximum payment of ten pounds pet 
annum. He had a tutor for their instruction 
in the usual branches of the public elementary 
schools, and devoted the greater part of his own 
time to teaching them various industfial occupa- 
tions. His indefatigable labors in this direction 
were attended by great success. After twelve 
years of unobtrusive usefulness, the attention of 
the government was in 1844 drawn to Herr Von 
Kurtz's establishment. Its name and fame had 
spread abroad, but having given it a firm basis, 
he not unwillingly consented to relinquish its 
management 2o the state; and by an act passed 
the same year the ‘‘ Krippelhafter Knaben Aus 
talt” became a public institution, received a 

state endowment of eighteen hundred pounds, 
and a regularly appointed staff—namely, an in 
spector, resident director, a Protestant and Cath 
olic chaplain, a school-master, industrial master, 
and medical adviser; a matron, female servant, 
and porter, for domrstic duties. Pupils to pay 
ten pounds a year toward their maintenance, and 
all surplus revenue from subscriptions and be 
quests to be devoted to founding free scholar- 
ships. In 1850 a further donation of eighteen 
hundred pounds was made by the state; and at 
the present time the institution possesses a capi- 
tal of six thousand pounds. It maintains an ay- 
erage yearly of twenty-six lads, at an outlay of 
four hundred and fifty pounds. The immediate 
wants of the pupils absorb but a small moiety of 
this; the work done by them brings in a consid 
erable sum yearly. But the staff is necessarily 
an expensive one, happily capable of taking the 
much-extended duties to be imposed on it when 
the larger asylum now proposed is completed. 

After the resignation of Herr Von Kurtz the 
Cripples’ Home was located in Straubstrasse. 
It is a two-storied white house, with no institu- 
tional dignity about it or sign of its destination, 
except it may be the occasional apparition of 
pale faces at the windows. Within, on the 
right of the entrance, is a large school-room, 
some forty feet in length, but of scarcely suffi 
cient height, and although well lighted, is cer- 
tainly lacking in proper ventilation. Low square 
tables stand in double rank around the room. 
A great glass case occupying one end of the 
apartment is filled with a multitudinous display 
of articles made by the boys, such as artistic 
brackets, crucifixes, and card-trays, delicately 
carved au jour in various woods, On the leit 
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of the entrance is a cabinet workshop, in which 


room is small, and evidently devoted to tasks of 
great delicacy, for which the observance of strict 
order is of special necessity. 


| are ¢ arpenters’ benches and boxes of tools. Ihe 
| 
| 


Connected with 
the school-room, and of the same dimensions, is 
| a dining-ball. The following is the bill of fare 
For breakfast the boys have half a pint of milk 
and a white roll; for dinner, soup, meat, vegeta- 
bles ; puddings on the fast days instead of meat, 
and on Sundays and red-letter days roast joints 
and beer. Stewed fruit is always an important 
| item as an entremets. Supper consists of soup 
| and bread-and-cheese, or some simple substitute, 
| for the latter. 
A large gymnasium is in a wing of the build- 
ing. ‘There those crippled little creatures per 
form terrific centrifugal spinning and trapeze 
tricks, which would puzzle many a boy sound in 
mind and limb. Indeed, at such times these 
limping, maimed specimens of humanity seem 
to the visitor endowed by sudden magic with the 
| agility of monkeys. The performance of gym 
| nastic feats is above all things their greatest de 
light, the only difficulty is to restrain them from 
overtasking their strength. 





Over the dining-hall and school-room is a large 
dormitory, which always looks fresh and pleas 
ant and scrupulously clean, but the little beds 
are, perhaps, too closely ranked together All 
have good horse-hair mattresses, feather pillows, 
blankets, linen sheets, and a plumeau above all 
A little shelf pulls out of the bedstead frame t 
make a scat. 
hair-brush and comb stand by each. 


A night table with drawers for 
Ward 
robes for the boys clothes occupy one end of 
the room, and the washing apparatus the other 
The private apartments of the school-master 
(the industrial master is non-resident) and of 
the Herr Director adjoin the great dormitory 
Especially is the private domain of the Herr’s a 
| Gothic sanctum for studious leisure. On shelves 
enriched with curious carving stand dignified fo 
| lios and octavos, gorgeous with Renaissance gild 
ings, Quaint ancient flagons, grim antique weap 
ons and armor, multitudinous waifs of the past, 
from imperial seals of miraculous intricacy, cab 
inets and caskets where rich burghers of old kept 
| their treasures, disinterred rings and relics, and 
carefully preserved gay tapestry, all hung ot 
niched, half hidden in the dark carved work, that 
veils the wall. 

Under the charge of the director are lame boys 
of every variety, boys with irons around thei: 
thin ankles, boys half paralyzed, others with ten 
fingers so crumpled and twisted by a cruel freak 
of nature, it seems miraculous that they can ever! 


learn the functions of human hands; hunch 
bac ked boys also are there, perhaps occupying 
the best vantage-ground for success Scrofula 


lies at the root of most of the deformities which 
these unfortunates have had born with them 
Scrof 


ula saps all the vital functions, and though acute 


the hunchback is rarely of the number. 


but in on limb, debilitates all the others more or 
less. There is sometimes a sort of weird beauty 
in their pale faces, but always quiet self reliant 
pride. One must not look for the bashfulness 
and pretty gaucheries of childhood within the 
realms of crutches ; such things vanish with the 
first consciousness of an exceptional destiny 
From almost helplessness by careful treat 
ment these lads are able to deve lop artistic taste 
and dexterity. In the establishment is a boy 
ten years old, straight in shoulder and limb as 
boy need be, but having on each hand but two 
fingers. A short time since the boy could do 
nothing but eat with those maimed hands; now 
| he can write prettily, draw a little, and use edge 
tools with perfect accuracy and skill. His afflic 
| tion has been far surpassed by one of his prede 
cessors, who had one finger only on each hand; 
but so well, too, had he applied himself to cir 
cumvent his deficiencies that he became quite 
famous in the institution for his handiwork, and 
What 
must the fate of such a boy have been if he had 
not met with the patient care, the unwearied 
help and encouragement, given there? Another 
crippled boy of the Austalt left the institution at 
fifteen an accomplished art workman, and is now 


is now earning his living outside its walls 


a celebrity in his native country, complimented 
by royalty, sought by theatre managers whenev- 
er a public festival needs graceful decoration 
Not a rich man, perhaps, but one of the happiest 
| in his simple independence; unwearied in the 
| work he loves as only the born artist loves the 
work his genius makes a part of himself 
| Some of the boys are veritable little kobolds ; 
but with an artistic outlet for the spirit, good in 
of evil comes of it. In carving, turning, 
inlaying, marqueterie, and a variety of decora 
tive arts, they 
specimens of workmanship. Giant bonbonniéres 
are built by them which are wonderful speci 
mens of card architecture. 


| 
stead 


have executed some surprising 


These bonbonniéres 
have ivory-like columns supporting fantastic cor- 
nices, the walls behind are gorgeous with plaited 
silk, the lids marvels of fairy ingenuity. The 
boys make every conceivable kind of elegant 
toys in papier-maché, and an infinity of small 
articles, such as screens and dressing-cases, and 

| picture-frames on which are inlaid wonderful in- 
taglios of scrolls, foliation, birds, and shells, in 
metal, ivory, and mother-of-pearl. The designs 
for these things are all made by the Herr Di 
rector. F 

Great pains is bestowed in teaching the lads 
drawing, as the accuracy of touch and precision 
of visual measurement given by it is of the great 
| est use in supplying any natural manual deficien 
cy. The director never allows a boy to attempt 
any delicate kind of work until he can handle 
a pencil freely. ‘They are taught to copy from 
foliations, alphabets of fancy letters, including 
every possible variety of design, with the care 

| and accuracy of a medieval illuminator. Their 
| specimen copies of mezzotints and fine steel en- 
| gravings are so exquisitely done that it requires 
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the closest inspection to distinguish the original 
from the other. It is, indeed, almost in 
| that such surpassingly delicate workmanshij 
could be the product of these crippled 
Stenography also is taught; it is a pr 
| they may often be able to follow 


redible 


ngs 






ssion 
re quirit gz no 
outlay of capital in its pursuit This study is an 
innovation of the director, and its success among 
the lads fully justifies it, several of them being 
able to phonograph ninety words in a minute 

In the majority of instances the boys do not 
follow the trades thus learned ; but the end chief 
ly sought by the institution is obtained when the 
boys achieve the manual dexterity resulting from 
these employments i 


| 


On their leaving, if of very 
poor parents, they are apprenticed from the es- 
tablishment funds to some suitable trade, and 
there is no difficulty in finding good masters for 


them 





sy the first statutes made no boy was 
| admitted to the asylum under twelve years of 
pee; but as preference is given to the poorest 
candidates,.it was soon found expedient to re- 
lax the rule. The task of their physical educa- 


tion especially is far easier when commenced 
quite early. Parents too often trade on a child's 


deformity; the poor creature is driven out to 
! 


| beg until it grows to like the occupation, and 


better things for it are soon almost impossible 
The vanity thus engendered is a strange moral 


phen menon 


} All the bovs are under constant surgical su 
pervision, and every medical alleviation is at 
their service ; many have been restored by care 
ful treatment to the complete use of their limbs 
By singular good fortune the Herr Director is 


| 

himself learned in orth« pedic science, and has 
| 

| 


effected since his appointment some important 
improvements in the artificial limbs previously 


made in Germany 














TO LINA. 
(WITH A BIRTHDAY LOCKRT. ) 
Yovr sun is in brightest apparel, 

Your birds and your blossoms are gay; 
B jubilant carol 

, yous a day? 

I sang for you when you were sthaller, 
| As fair as a fawn, and as w 
| Now, Lina, you're ten ar 
slld ! 
I knew you in shadowless hours 

When thought never came with a smart; 
You then were the pet of your flowers, 

And joy was the « 1 of your he 
I ever shall love you, and dear 

I t k whe nt 
Y still have a rt, and 1 rely 

A flirting machine 
A when tir shall have # ] of passion— 

Viscrowned what 3 1 now think eu me 
Oh, I ewear that y ‘ be the fashion, 

And laugh at the antics of t 
To love you will then ve n ] 

But happiness nothir an | 
rT) aa bt i garlar ! beauty, 

hat t er can die! 
A heart may be bruised and not broken, 

A sou: may despair and et reck 
I send you, dear child, a poor token 

of yve, for your dear little neck 

| The heart that w beat st below it 

Ie candid and pure as your brow 
May that heart, when you come to bestow it, 

Be happy as now. 
SACRED ALLIGATORS. 

Tar upper illustration on page 544 presents a 
view of Muggur Pier (the word Muggur means 
alligator), where the sacred all gators ar¢ ke pt 

| Formerly the pool or tank which ce d them 
| was open on every side, but it has been of late 
walled in all round to keep the sacred animals 
| from the gaze of profane sight-seers In a sep- 
| arate tank, a little | igher up, used to be kept a 


male alligator, which was called the ** Rajah 


| It was of great size, and freq rently used to visit 


the large tank and fight the hers with such fe 


rocity as olten to eave them in @ very mangled 
condition 

Visitors to the tank generally purchase a kid, 
which is butchered and cut to pieces to feed the 


creatures I'he native who usually attends upon 


the alligators calls them, and they all remain 


waiting on the shore with their mouths open, 
' 


into which the pieces of kid are flang with wel 


directed aim rhe picture represents a phot g 
rapher in the act of focusing these monsters. 


Muggur Pier is about five miles from Kurra- 


chee, the principal sea-port of Scinde, on an inlet 
of the Indian Ocean It has two naturai springs 
about three feet from each other one a cold 


| 
spring, and the other a hot, sulphureous water, 
to which many natives resort for the cure of 


elephantiasis.’ 


THE BAY OF RIO DE JANEIRO. 

Tue illustra 
tion on page 544 forms a portion of the Bay of 
Rio de Janeiro, which 





scene represen te ] in the lower 


one of the finest har- 

bors in the world The approach to 

| from the sea is very attractive, 

| distant headlands, hardly to be 
their 

untains are dimly visible 


the port 
First appear 
listinguished from 
the clouds. Gradually outlines become 
more distinct; other m 
altar off, while those 
to be clothed with ve 
in sight, a batte 


in the foreground are seen 
rdure Phen houses come 
two, a fortification, and 
last of all the harbor is discovered The en 
trance is marked by a remarkable hill in the 
form of a nine 


close to its west side, while on the opposite side 


ry o1 


sugar-loaf hundred feet high, 
of the bay is the fort of Santa Cruz, on which is 
a light-house 
or day, there being no obstruction or danger of 


Ships may enter either by night 





any kind. 
to float the largest ships of war, while its area 
would accommodate all the navies of the werld, 


T he water in the bay is deep enough 
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THE COAST OF BRAZIL—VIEW OF THE BAY OF RIO DE JANEIRO.—([Sze Pace 543.) 
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